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FOREWORD 

A Study of the "critical problems and needs of California Junior Colleges” — 
sometimes referred to as the "Peterson Study” — in 1985 found that the problem 
and need which ranked first in importance was “the effectiveness and improve- 
ment of instruction.”^ This monograph and the program of teacher preparation 
which it reports contribute to meeting the need identified in the "Peterson 
Study.” 

The effective preparation of junior (X)llege teachers clearly contributes to the 
improvement of instruction — and, more importantly, as Dr. Cohen would point 
out, to the increase of student learning in the two-year college. The number of 
junior college teachers who are prepared at UCLA is not large. The care with 
which they are selected and the nature of their preparation are such, however, 
that their contributions to improved learning will, it is anticipated, far exceed 
those which would be expected on the basis of their numbers. 

The internship plan here described involves junior college instructors and ad- 
ministrators in identifying instructional objectives, planning learning activities, 
and evaluating outcomes. The nature of this staff participation inevitably extends 
die influence of the program into sizable numbers of junior college classrooms — 
in addition to those in which interns may teach. 

It is notable that, as the program becomes known, experienced administrators 
and instructors enroll in the basic course. The Junior College Curriculum, as an 
aid to improving their own leadership and teaching. During the summer of 1967, 
for example, the number of experienced personnel in The Junior College Curri- 
culum exceeded the numbers of interns who were enrolled. From among these 
enrollees — and also from among the interns — a number of doctoral students will 
be selected. It is anticipated that these "doctors-to-be” will provide further 
leadership for the improvement of learning in the junior college. 

This monograph appears at a particularly opportune time. In California — 
and in other parts of the nation — ^policies regarding the certification of junior 
college instructors are being reexamined and revised. As the junior college is in- 
creasingly recognized as an institution of hi^er education, there is a trend 
toward eliminating requirements for the certification of junior college instructors. 
Faculty members may be appointed solely on the basis of their academic prepa- 
ration in their field of teaching. As a consequence, graduate students planning 
to teach in two-year colleges will enroll in courses in junior college teaching— 

^ Basil H* Peterson, ^'Critical Problems and Needs of California Junior Colleges'* (Committee on 
Institutional Research, California Junior College Association, mimeo., 1965), p* 26. 
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not because they are required to by bw, but only b«ause by doing so they wiU 
become better teachers and be placed in better positions. 

This monograph will, it is hoped, contribute to the continuing development 
of improved programs of preparation for junior college teaching. Under present 
—and likely future — conditions, students will enroll only in programs of prepa- 
ration which have demonstrated their value. . . r j 

This publication is in part addressed to college and university professors and 
administrators who are responsible for programs of preparation for junior college 
instructors. It is also, however, addressed to “practitioners” in our junior coUeges 
—administrators and teachers alike. Plans reported in these pages (mcludmg fte 
Appendix, “Defining Goals and Objectives”) for identifying objectives, plannmg 
learning activities, and evaluating outcomes have value not only in programs of 
teacher preparation but also in the totality of instruction in the junior college. 
As the practices reported and advocated in this publication are increasingly 
adopted in junior college classrooms, a contribution will have been made to meet- 
ing the first-ranking problem— the improvement of instruction, identified m the 

“Peterson Study.” 
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CHAPTER I 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
ITS FACULTY 

Within the vast empire that is the American educational system, the junior col- 
lege has the distinction of being the fastest-growing force. Since its inception at 
the turn of the century, this institution has invented a mode of being which is 
patterned after no one particular structure. Instead, it has become a potpourri 
of educational opportunities, patterns, and programs— a catchall that is fast 
achieving an identity of its own. 

Junior colleges take many forms. Some are under private control with curricula 
geared to specific programs; others, more often public, offer varied^ and com- 
prehensive curricula. Some are parts of larger complexes of educational facil- 
ities; others exist as independent structures. Their offerings include courses de- 
signed for university transfer students, technical and vocational curricula, rem- 
eSal and adult education, and a host of community service activities. Their 
diversity of commitments suggests an organizational capacity to change offerings 
in order to reflect varying needs of communities. Patterns, modes of orgamza- 
tion, curricula, students, and staff differ. It is diflBcult to conceptualize a “typi- 
cal” junior college. 

In this vast and varied structure, several features may be seen as distinguish- 
ing the junior college from other forms and levels of education. It occupies a 
unique position between secondary and hi^er education, between instruction 
that is typically “student centered” and that which is more often oriented toward 
“content.” In some cases the public community college may be a mere extension 
of the local hi^ schools, a phenomenon that accounts for considerable confusion 
and difficulty in imderstanding the unique nature of the two-year college. More 
often and increasingly, however, it is separate from the high school and has its 
o'vn governing board. Jumor college student populations are usually much more 
heterogeneous than are those of the hi^ school— their ages and abilities cover 
a wider range. Curricular offerings, too, are spread over a broader spectrum in 
the junior college, which provides specialized and advanced work and also offers 
programs for students of lesser ability. Compulsory public education is character- 
istic of the high school but nowhere is junior college education mandated. Com- 
munity college students, drawn from a wide segment of the population, attend — 
not because they must but because they feel the institution offers something of 
value to them. 

As the junior college differs from the hi^ school, even the hi^ school that 
in some cases shares its grounds and physical facilities, it also differs from the 
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four-year college and the university. Althou^ the curricula of both organiza- 
tions may be comprehensive, the jimior college does not pursue specialties to the 
extent which is typical of senior institutions. It frequently treabi a range of sub- 
ject matter, but never are the programs as intensive as those found in larger four- 
year colleges. And they are, of course, considerably less intensive than those 
characteristic of universities which include graduate divisions. 

The junior college is community centered, adapting its offerings to the chang- 
ing needs of the area in which it is located. Local citizens arc involved in pla- 
ning and developing curricula, and commimity advisory boards mfluence junior 
college programs to a much greater extent than they do university curricula. The 
junior college is typically an “open-door college” admitting a^il high school gradu- 
ates; universities, on the other hand, are usually selective of their students. Re- 
search designed to advance the frontiers of knowledge is one of the university’s 
main functions; it occupies the time and effort of many people in the institution. 
The junior college may collect da.ta and do some researcli, but this is geared to 
problems centering about its own personnel and therefore, it represents a mini- 
mal commitment. 

The greatest overlap between the junior college and die university may be 
found in the preparation of freshmen and sophomores for upper-division work 
and in the adult-educatior programs. Many students fxansfer to senior institu- 
tions after initial junior college experiences; jimior college offerings must, there- 
fore, parallel lower-divisioiJ university courses. Too, community college classes 
for adults frequently approximate university extension courses. In these two re- 
spects, curricula are similar. 

Because it is more diverse in its student population and its curricular offerings 
than is secondary education, the junior college is not “high-school.” Because it 
emphasizes teaching, not research, and offers wide varieties of programs de- 
signed to fit all the people of the community in v/hich it is located, it is not 
“college.” The junior college is a unique twentieth-century force, giving voice 
to the democratic ideal of education to the limit of any learner’s ability to profit. 
This singular educational enterprise deserves uniquely prepared instructors. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHER PREPARATION 

Historically, the preparation of junior college insixuctors has been the function 
of liberal arts colleges and universities. Normal schools for teacher training ar- 
rived upon and left the American scene before the junior college movement got 
under way. Even teachers’ colleges, successors to normal schools, lapsed into a 
minor role in the preparation of teachers prior to the full flowering of the junior 
college as an institution. Twentieth-century phenomenon that it is, the com- 
munity college has been able to select its instructors almost exclusively from the 
ranks of the university and liberal arts college trained applicant. 

In junior colleges around the country, the academic preparation of incoming 
teachers varies but slightly. The master’s degree, whether required for certifica- 
tion or merely recommt lided in order to gain employment, is fairly well recog- 
nized as the preferred degree for junior college teaching. Somewhat more than 
two-thirds of all junior college instructors hold that degree — a figure which has 
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tended to increase sli^tly over the past ten years The per cent (less than ten) 
of instructors with the doctoral degree has remained steady and it is not likely 
to grow larger in the near future.* Teachers of "nonacademic” subjects (trade, 
technical, and vocational) do not typically hold graduate degrees. In their cases, 
equivalent experience in their specialty areas serves as requisite preparation. 

Although most junior college instructors of academic subjects hold graduate 
degrees, there have been few university programs designed especially to prepare 
teachers for junior college instruction. Even the single course called The Junior 
College” was mitil recently, a rarity. Fewer than a tenth of the practicing junior 
college teachers surveyed in 1949 had taken a "junior college* course.* In 1954, 
only twenty-three institutions o£Fered one or more such courses.* 

One major obstacle to the development of programs for training junior col- 
lege teachers has been the fact that there is no clear-cut allocation of respoiwi- 
bility for the task.* Graduate schools have not been particularly concerned with 
the preparation of any type of college teacher, junior or senior. Typically, that 
function has been seen as a "total university commitment” — a shibboleth which, 
in practice, seems to indicate that it is no one’s charge. Where university and 
college programs for preparing junior college instructors have existed, they have 
typically been organized on patterns similar to those used to prepare elementary 
and secondary school teachers. Although the entire institution has been osten- 
sibly involved through its general educational oflFerings, the professional training 
aspects have been arranged through colleges, schools, or departments of educa- 
tion. Program integration is rarely seen.* The junior college course or program 
is still viewed largely as an adjunct to the main concerns of a teacher’s prepara- 
tion. 

The paucity of programs can be further explained by the fact that junior col- 
leges have been less concerned with the patterns of preparation enjoyed by their 
prospective teachers than with other matters. The junior college movement has 
expanded so rapidly that its administrators have been preoccupied with prob- 
lems which appear to them to be much more pressing than their teachers’ back- 
grounds. Buildings, finances, and people to handle in some fashion the flood of 
students have represented immediate concerns. The employment of teachers 
who had gained experience in classrooms at other levels of education has been 
seen as the quickest, surest way to build a faculty. A survey of California junior 
colleges taken in 1966 may serve to illustrate administrators’ attitudes toward 
teacher preparation.’ Of fifty-two presidents who responded to questions regard- 

1 James W. Thornton, The Community Junior College, 2nd cd. (New Yoik: John Wil^ and Sons» 
^ * Clyde El^Blockcr, **Arc Our Faculties Competent?” Junior College Journal, XXXVIf 4 (Dec« 1965), 
^^i^nard V. Koos, “Preparation for Community College Teaching,” Journal of Higher Education, 

Baker, The Status of College and University Offerings and Senices in 
the Area of Junior College Education and Professional Upgrading of Junior College Faculty Members 
(Austin, Tex.: Research Office, American Association of Junior CoUeges, 1955). „„„„ „ 

' B Russell M. Cooper, “The College Teaching Crisis,” Journal of Hi^er Education, XXXV (Jan. 

Le^ N. Henderson, “An Internship in Junior College Teaching,” Junior College Jourrul, XXVII, 
7 (Mar. 1957), 388-595. 

T Rio Hondo Junior College, “Summary of Replies to Questionnaire on Cntena for Employment 
of Junior College Teachers,” May 13, 1966 (mimeo.). 
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in g standards for new faculty, only seven indicated they had criteria for employ- 
ment “over and above minimum state requirements.” State requirements in- 
cluded only a master^s degree in the subject to be tau^t— with no courses m 
education required— or, for teachers of vocational subjects, eqmvalent expen- 
ence.” Completion of particular preparation sequences was not seen m a poJ®P' 
dally important part of the requirements. Those administrators who had estab- 
lished their own criteria indicated “successful teaching experience at the college 

or hi A school level” as being of prime importance. 

Staffing the junior coUege primarily with secondary school teachers may be 
effective as a stop-gap measure, but the practice includes several drawbacks, fo 
the first place, it does nothing to alleviate teacher shortages in general, snice tte 
teacher who comes into the junior college from a different se^ent of the^ e u- 
c a ti opal field only leaves a vacancy in the institution from which he moves. Fva- 
thermore, the hiA school teacher is rarely oriented to the unique characteristics 
of the junior college. He may view it as “Grades 13 and 14,” or as the lower divi- 
sion of a university, and, in either case, he conducts himself in a maimer iMp- 
propriate to the needs of the institution in which he labors. The jimor coDege 
which continually fills its positions by employing local hi^ sch^l ins^ctors 
may soon find creativity and r^ptiveness to new ideas lacking’ in its faculty. 

Inbreeding not infrequently bree^ stultification. . . n . 

Few currently practicing instructors learned about the junior college m part 
of their academic training. Fewer still were prepared for positions m pro- 
grams specifically designed for junior college teachers. They earned Methods 
of Teaching in the Secondary School,” if, indeed, they gamed any ^gogic^ 
preparation at all. Even now, despite the maturity of the juraor wUege it^lf, 
one finds in a university either a single “Director of Secondary ^d Juraor Col- 
lege Teacher Reparation” or a division incorporating those two functioiM. Edu- 
cation courses are for students preparing to teach at any level of education, and 
student teaching and internship plans are frequently interchangeable between 
segments of the field. Most often, junior college instructors in preparation com- 
plete a master^s degree in their field of teaching and take no work in education. 

There have been a few deliberate efforts to organize programs to prepare 
teachers especially for junior college work but, until recently, they were rarely 
foimd.“ Nationwide, more than 64 per cent of 3,283 junior college teachers sur^ 
veyed in 1960 reported previous secondary or elementary school experience. 
As late as 1963, California— with the nation’s largest, most comprehensive s)^tem 
of hiAer education— found that more than 300 of the 681 new teachers of aca- 
demic subjects entering junior colleges moved in from hi^ school positions. 
Only ninety-ei^t came directly from graduate school. 



• wSS g! l^, “A Study of the Formd Pr«atttlon of Ac^c 
CtoUMM tdth ProSS te Oregon” (unpublifhed Edf . diwertetlon, Oregon State UiJv^ty, 1965). 

of College Teecher Prep«etion.” Junior CoUego Journal, 

The Junior CoUege: Frogresi and Froepect (New York: McGmw Hill, 1960), 

M^Cellfomi* State Department of Education, “Smamary of Source and Education^ Badeground of 
Now Teachers in Califoima Junior Colleges 1963-64 (mimeo.). 
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But the pattern is gradually changing. Edmund J. Gleazer, Executive Direc- 
tor of the American Association of Junior Colleges, said recently, “Nationally, 
diere is evidence diat die public schools are providing a decreasing percentage of 
the new teachers in junior colleges, but the number coming directiy from grad- 
uate school is rising.’^ His statement was corroborated by figures coming from 
Florida where, in 1964-65, 36 per cent of new teachers entered junior college 
teaching directly from graduate schools. Special preparation programs in Cali- 
fornia state colleges and universities have been successful in placing great num- 
bers of their graduates in junior college positions. Perhaps, as junior college sys- 
tems mature and become independent of local school districts, the trend may 
become stronger toward employing instructors who have been prepared espe- 
cially to work in diose institutions. CurrenUy, more dian two hundred colleges 
flful universities indicate interest in preparing college teachers and many intend 
to establish programs especially designed for junior college instructors.** 

This monograph describes die devebpment of a program of junior college 
teacher preparation and the rationale on which it is based. It reports data on 
those people who have enrolled in the program and suggests future directions 
which die program is likely to take. As such, it may facilitate implementation of 
other sequences designed to prepare people specifically for junior college teach- 
ing. It is also anticipated that die pkms here reported have implications for use 
by all junior college faculties as an aid to improving instruction. 

» Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr.. *Treparadon of Junior College Teacheif," EducatUmal Rtcord, XLVIII 
(Spring 1967), 147-15.2. „ ^ 

AmwnVan AuoclatioD cf Junior CoUegei, **A Supplementary Statement on the location Pro- 
fessions Development* Program (April 19, 1967)** (mimeo.)# 







CHAPTER II 



.* 



ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UCLA PROGRAM 



In the early 196ffs, a shortage of teachers loomed at all leveb of h^er educa- 
tion. The ^twar hahy hoom had forced a bulge of students through elemmtary 
and secondary school These students were approaching college age and it was 
expected that they would enter post-secondary education in great numbers, 
partly because the concurrent flourishing of the community college in America 
had put hi^er education within the reach of most of them, both geo^aplucaUy 
and financially. In vast numbers they took advantage of opportumbes for further 

of the areas most affected by this deluge of students was Southern M- 
fomia, where forty-five junior colleges enrolled more than one-quarter milhon 
students. The surge of enrollments hit California in two ways^e baby b^ 
plus postwar immigration, which served to make that state Ae most popid(^ 
hi the nation. Located in the center of this “hotbed of jumor college activity 

is the University of California, Los Angeles. . . j r 

UCLA’s interest in the community college movement has persisted for more 
than thirty-five years. A course in “The Junior College” has been offered con- 
tinuously since 1931. Professors with particular interest in community colleges 
have been on the staff of the School of Education for an equal length of time 
and close ties have been maintained for many years between the School and 
area junior colleges. Since 1953, when students began doing practice teaching 
in local junior colleges on a regular basis, the UCLA School of Education has 
conducted a program particularly planned to prepare junior college teachers. 
Between 1953 and 1967, 408 students took one or more “junior college courses 
at the University and gained practical experience as apprentice teachers. 

A shift in the manner of preparing teachers was brought ^ut by the de- 
velopment of a Junior College Teaching Internship Program. This program was 
stimdated by two foundation-subsidized projects: the Junior College Leader- 
ship Program and the Teacher Education Project In 1960, a Junior College 
Leadership Program, directed by Professor B. Lamar Johnson, wm orgamz^ 
at UCLA under a grant from the W. K. KeUogg Foundation. Althou^ the 
program’s main emphasis was focused on the preparation of administrators for 
junior colleges, much interest in junior college teacher preparation wm also 
maintained. Through the program’s efforts and related activities, the School of 
Education “junior college” staff— professors with particular interest m the move- 
ment— was increased in number from one to the present staff of four. 
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A Teacher Education Project was organized at UCLA in 1962 with funds 
provided by the Ford Foundation, which, during the previous decade, had 
subsidized college teaching intern programs at twenty teacher training institu- 
tions/ Purposes of the project were to develop new modes of teacher prepara- 
tion based on investigation of the most effective techniques. The project was 
designed to produce "a drastic shift" in all UCLA teacher preparation. Stu- 
dents who would eventually be in a position to change practices in schools 
were to be put in contact with innovative ideas in instruction. Academic train- 
ing, not "methods," was to be emphasized. Teacher preparation was to be in- 
dividualized and pointed toward creating teachers who would themselves be 
hypothesis makers and testers, not classroom methodologists.* * 

A sequence of preparation and a rationale on which the UCLA program 
would be based were developed between 1962 and 1967. It was decided early 
diat the paid teaching internship was the preferred mode of preparation for 
teachers at all levels. Concurrently, the idea that teachers must be prepared to 
submit evidence that students have learned under their direction became the 
focus of the program. The following section describes the mechanics of the 
teaching internship program. The rationale on which it is based is developed 
more fully in Chapter III. 

THE TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

Designed to improve the preparation of teachers, internship programs are 
usually based on several principles, all revolving about the blending of theory 
and practice. They serve to move candidates into teaching in such a manner 
that they gain and incorporate valued techniques which they have tried in 
actual teaching situations. "Theory" comrses are taken concurrently with teach- 
ing practice so that the two modes of conceptualizing education together in- 
fluence the teacher’s behavior. For that reason, internship programs should have 
definite foci. Purpose ' should be their overriding characteristic — purpose in 
course planning, piupose in sequencing, and purpose in defining specific ob- 
jectives. 

The internship approach differs from the "student-teaching mode of train- 
ing in several ways: An intern may be considered an advanced student teacher 
but he is paid by the district in which he teaches; the student teacher is not. 
The intern is considered a member of the school faculty; the student teacher is 
an apprentice. The intern is more likely to have completed his academic comrse 
work He has much more latitude in preparing for and conducting his classes 
and, in most instances, he is less subject to immediate classroom supervision by 
a master teacher than is the student teacher. The intern is actually a teacher 
with a foot stiU in the university, whereas the student teacher is more like a 
graduate student with a foot in the schoolroom. 

The UCLA Junior College Teaching Internship Program is based upon this 

^ John S. Diekhoffp A Report of the College Factdty Iniertuhip Program (New York: Fund for the 
Advencement of Education, 1961). 

* Letter from Howard E. Wilson, Dean, UCLA Schocd of Education, to Alvin Eurich, Ford Foun- 
dation, January 8, 1062. Sea also *The Re-Organization of Teacher Education at UCLA’’ (Los 
Angeles: University of California, School of Education, mimeo., June 23, 1961). 
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LEADERSHIP PROVISION 

In an address to the faculty of the School of Education at UCLA on May 19, 
1967, Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy asserted it was the function of the Sc^l 
to provide “intellectual leadership and innovative ideas” for the schools. The 
internship program represents an attempt to meet the Chancellor's charge. 
Formerly, junior college teacher preparation took the form of apprenticesmp 
to a master teacher. Accordingly, the nature of preparation enjoy^ by the 
instructor in training was almost impossible for the School of Eduction to con- 
trol. Master teachers would provide experiences ranging from Sit there and 
watch me and then do what I do” to “Take over the class and let me know if 
you have any problems.” The idea that each teacher-in-preparation would find 
his own best way to cause learning if his attention were turned on that aspect 
of his work and if he were required to submit evidence of attainment, repre- 
sented a new thrust in the preparation of junior college teachers at UCLA. 

Why should the University provide programs particularly designed for pros- 
pective junior college instructors? If junior college administrators are content 
to staff their institutions with former secondary school instructors or with 
master’s degree holders who have had a “course or two in the junior coUege 
and some practice teaching,” what is the purpose of the University’s endeavor? 
The UCLA program is built upon the conviction that research on the effects of 
instruction is too important to be left to researchers who* desperately trying to 
be “scientific,” attempt to control all possible variables and thus find no sig- 
nificant difference in anything of importance. More importantly, many research- 
ers consistently fail to apply their findings to actual teaching situations, and, 
if significant variables are discovered, years pass before they trickle down to the 
point at which they make an impact on classroom practice. The UCLA pro- 
gram is an experiment both in designing a plan for preparing teachers and in 
putting the design into practice. It is an attempt directly to mfiuence proce- 
dures in the institutions it serves. 

Will it matter? Will it make a difference to the junior college movement if 
greater proportions of its instructors come from programs in which they w«e 
prepared especially to teach— to cause learning? For a teacher preparation 
program to make an impact on instructional practices in the junior college, it 
must itself have more than a clear rationale. It must do more than turn the 
attention of a few neophyte teachers on the fact that they are supposed to 
cause students to change. The piogram itself must act as a change agent in the 
junior colleges it purports to serve- . 

RESEARCH AND UNES OF INFLUENCE 

Investigations of interns* personality chrracteristics and the relationships 
among these variables and success in teachKig are being conducted under aus- 
pices of the program. This line of investigation involves the interns as sub- 
jects for basic study of individual patterns of fuactioning and thus expamfr 
knowledge of people in transition from one role to another. The research, predi- 
cated tpon dimensions of adaptability and flexibili^, may eventually lead to 
a point at which more effective counseling of people may be undertaken. It 
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may also help in designing preparation and orientation sequences for people 
moving into teaching and other occupations. 

Professors and doctoral students involved with the internship program study 
and help modify jimior college instructional practices in many direct ways. 
Deans and division and department chairmen who participate in identifying 
and approving interns’ teaching objectives are inevitably influenced— as upon 
occasion also are interns’ teaching colleagues. As junior college administrators 
and instructors learn of the internship program and, pjurticularly, of the course 
The Junior College Curriculumf many of diem enroll in the course and partici* 
pate in related activities at UCLA. In the summer of 1967, twenfy-two in- 
structors and administrators from seventeen high schools and junior colleges 
took the course. For the flrst time, e>q>erienced educators outnumbered the 
interns enrolled, a phenomenon which seems likely to be repeated in subsequent 
years. In the course, many instructors, forced for the flrst time to specify exacdy 
what they are trying to do with their students, react with surprise. Representa- 
tive of that effect is this comment by one instructor, *1 have been teadiing for 
twelve years but this course is really changing things for me. I’ll never be the 
same. My professor asserts that if you want students to learn, a flrst step is to 
let them know what you expect them to learn. This is revolutionary!” 

Other, more tangible effects of the program are apparent in changed proce- 
dures in junior colleges. The concept of "deflned outcomes” as a basis for teach- 
ing practices is new to the two-year college and the internship program is 
helping to bring that rationale for instruction to those institutions. Course out- 
lines modeled on those constructed by interns are in use by instructors in several 
area junior colleges. Supervision and evaluation of faculty members by assessing 
the nature and extent of learning achieved by their students is being introduced. 
These ideas were brought to the colleges througih the program’s efforts. 

Research studies currently in progress or planned will consider effects of 
these changes. Mt. San Jacinto College, a local leader in deflning outcomes for 
its courses, is being evaluated by a graduate student afiBliated with the pro- 
gram.* Another study will establish guidelines for assessing effects of the UCLA 
and other programs for preparing jimior college instructors.* Studies along simi- 
lar lines are being developed. 

THEORY INTO PRACTICE 

It is difficult to select, from the realm of learning theory, direct connections 
with the internship program’s emphasis on deflned instructional outcomes. 
Cognitive, stimulus-response, and personality theories all include elements by 
means of which the emphasis can be justified. The whole system really depend 
on the instructor’s wisdom to see, and his willingness to communicate, that 
which his students should know, learn, be able to do at the end of his efforts. 
Whether the learning is facilitated in the mind of the learner by repetitively 
strengthening associations, by his plotting a cognitive map, by fitting his ex- 
perience into a strategic framework, or by arranging motivationally stimulating 

* Bruce Monroe, “Effect! of Instructional Objectives in a Junior College” (dissertation in progress. 
University of California, Los Angeles, School of Education, 1967). 

«John Prihoda, “A Followup Study of Graduates of the UCLA Teacher Preparation Program” 
(dissertation in progress, UCLA School of Education, 1967). 
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learning environments, defined outcomes have a place. Probably the only 
currently tenable explanation of the way learning occurs among broad groups 
of people is through the use of some shifting combination of elements derived 
from all blocks of theory. The main beginning point is that ends of instruction 
must be clearly known or all attempts to expldn, to predict, or to control learn- 
ing will break down. 

Learning is as yet a mysterious process. We know that people learn in dif- 
ferent ways— difFerent from one another, different accor^g to the task at 
hand, and different from one given time or set of circumstances to another. This 
is one reason why the merits of one instructional method cannot be demon- 
strated to the exclusion of oth<.rs. Another reason is that the students involved, 
with their different modes of approach and with their varied patterns of re- 
actions, cancel each other out; i.e., instruction vital to one student's learning 
often has a differential impact on others. That is why a generation of research 
on instructional practice can even now say little more than “In College A, In- 
structor B tau^t Concept C to Student D using Method E.” There are likely to 
be as many v/ays of teaching and learning as there are teachers and students in 
junior colleges. 

Still, many principles which do affect learning and which can be demon- 
strated in laboratory situations (and which do have implications for teaching) 
are rarely put into deliberate practice in the schools. For example, we loiow 
that repeated opportunity to practice the behavior desired as a result of achieved 
learning leads to greater retention of diat learning. Yet that concept is repeatedly 
violated by instructors who attempt to “cover content” regardless of whether 
learners are given opportunity to practice the desired end behavior. That phe- 
nomenon is manifest in the extreme in junior college courses in which the in- 
structor lectures for ei^t weeks to passive groups of students and then asks each 
of them to write an essay in which the lecture material is summarized and 
integrated. 

Many other factors affecting the learning process are known and violated. We 
know that the active response made by the learner enhances learning, yet in- 
structional practices in the junior college typically consist of instructors talking 
at students who remain quiet. Lectures are too often given on modes of com- 
posing communications — in situations where students would learn more by 
actually writing. The extreme of this is the hour-long lecture not uncommonly 
delivered on the uses of the comma in writing. 

We know all learners don’t learn in the same way, and yet individualized in- 
struction in the junior college is a rarity; in most cases all students are subjected 
to the same treatment, as if all could learn in the same fashion. 

We know that immediate knowledge of results and positive reinforcement can 
enhance learning.® Yet prevalent practices prevent students from learning the 
value of their responses for periods of time ranging up to weeks. 

We know that sequencing of tasks from simplest to most complex has value 
for most learners, yet the most complex tasks are often required again and 



s W. J. McKeachie, “Research on Teaching at the College and University Level,” in N. L. Gage, 
Handbook of Research on Teaching (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), p. 1155. 
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again. For example, a student may be asked to synthesize entire blwks of “sub- 
ject matter” without any opportunity to practice simple recall of data basic to 

that synthesis. r «« 

We know that learners must perceive a sense of purpose of the acUviti^ m 

which they are engaged, yet communication of objectives in the junior allege 
is a rarity. Students enroll, engage in activities, and are eq)ected to make ap- 
propriate responses without clear definition of the purj^se of the endeavor or 
of the general directions in which the activities are designed to lead. Similarly, 
we know that not everyone can teach in the same way. Yet, mwy preparation 
programs prescribe and recommend particular practices of teaching. 

All of these general principles of learning are more often abused than fol- 
lowed. The preparation program whidi would make professional instructors of 
its participants must go beyond simply exhorting them to act in accordance 
with principles of learning; it must insist that they actually practice the be- 
haviors in their own work. Hence the internship program’s emphasis on de- 
fined outcomes, communication of results, and revised practices on the basis of 
learning achieved. Perhaps in this fashion, the professional instructor can be 
encouraged to move away from the recurring, self-indulgent lecture-textbook 

mode of teaching. 

Much must be done before the School of Education s internship program can 
prescribe individual paths for each of its students. It now attempts to move all 
of them to the acceptance of points mentioned as extant in the body of knowl- 
edge in die profession, but it cannot yet prescribe separate ways for them to 
proceed. This is why the concept which requires that each demomtrate learning 
achieved by his students exercises the influence it does. We don’t know how to 
diagnose entering abilities and tendencies of students. Perhaps some who enter 
the program can perform simple recall tasks with facility but find complex be- 
haviors beyond tiieir scope. Perhaps some learn sequentially, in step-by-step 
fashion, and others learn by viewing “the whole picture.” Perhaps some are 
visually referented reader-learners and others are audio learners who would do 
better in a lecture-tape mode of presentation. The practices employed in the 
program itself include small-group discussions, lectures, and, basically, appropri- 
ate practice — ^teachers in training actually performing the tasks which the pro- 
gram sees as being relevant to their positions. For that reason they structure 
Aeir own objectives, test items, entire courses, single concept replicable media 
units, and other instructional forms. 

DEFINED ROLES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
In the broadest sense, the University is attempting, through the internship 
program, to help junior colleges define for themselves a rationale, an approach, 
a reMon for being. The junior college is no longer an experiment. It is an estab- 
lished institution. There are now opportunities for postsecondary education 
within the reach of practically everyone in the country. Most states have com- 
prehensive junior college systems and most communities are willing to support 
seme form of hi^er education for their young people. Thus, the junior college 
has demonstrated that it is possible to provide opportunity and that such oppor- 
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t iini ty will be accepted— -one and one-half million students currently enrolled 
in American junior colleges evidence that fact. 

It is possible, however, that junior colleges have been, on occasion, oversold. 
There are currently reactions against automatic support based simply on the 
“providing of opportunity” for everyone in the community. Disillusionment may 
result from the implications associated with the claims of junior college leaders 
that two-year colleges are an antidote to youth with no jobs, with no opportu- 
nity to go to college, and with general inability to learn in secondary school. The 
junior college is not in all cases serving its “salvage function.” Job training and 
retraining programs are inadequate. Dropout rates are currently hi^er than is 
desirable. 

Several paths are open now that the junior colleges have become established 
institutions. Junior colleges may in the future become like comprehensive sec- 
ondary schools which offer all programs to all people with attendance compul- 
sory. They may split into separate institutions, with one set offering vocational- 
remedial programs and the other, lower-division university work. They may 
drift, letting the fortunes of financing and of ideas coming from the outside 
dictate their processes. In such instances, they would continue as consumers of 
knowledge, on the one hand, and as resistors of change, on the other. They may 
see themselves as providing an environment in which something of unknown 
effect takes place. In that case, they would continue to tinker with scheduling 
and class sizes and similar nuts and bolts for unknown ends using no controls— 
under the delusion that if they keep manipulating the environment, some day 
all will be well and their students will become scholars appreciative of their 
efforts. In such an event, junior colleges may continue to attempt to convince 
their commu ni ties that whatever changes Aey install represent prima facie 
evidence of improvement. 

If such efforts of the University as those represented by the Junior College 
Teaching Internship Program prove effectual, however, junior colleges will in- 
creasingly take the lead in instruction. They will achieve their identity as unique 
institutions not because they modeled their processes on the university or on 
the secondary school, but because they became known as the “place where learn- 
ing occurs.” For this to happen, they must specify outcomes and requisite entry 
points, they must diagnose learners and prescribe different treatments. 

This direction for the junior college fr the one which the program described 
in tihis monograph is attempting to promulgate. Although most jtmior colleges do 
not currently arrange specifically to cause and to demonstrate learning, several 
recent phenomena portend changes in their practices. One of these is that the 
first revolution of American education, in which the junior college played a lead- 
ing role, is almost over. In the twenty years since die President's Commission on 
Hi^er Education so recommended, the door to hi^er education has been 
swung open by community college systems in almost every state. Colleges with 
branch campuses in the inner cities and in the rural districts offer Saturday 
classes and evening programs. Open admission policies and programs for every- 
one insure that no member of the community need miss the chance to attend. 
Now that the junior college is of age, it must move into the next phase — ^that of 
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justifying its existence. For it is not enough to say, “We provided the opportu- 
nity — take it or leave it.” 

A second phenomenon is that, more than ever, learning is taking place throu^ 
other means thr i just the public schools. American industry is spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars teaching all sorts of things to all sorts of people. It is 
using many difiFerent forms of replicable media and is experimenting with ends 
as well as meaas. Government agencies often construct training programs out- 
side the existing schools. Mass media also are engaged in great educational ef- 
forts— deliberately, throu^ advertising and program content, and inadvertently, 
through the eflFects of the media themselves. Although they did not set out to do 
so, they have “already transformed the learning process of the young, quite in- 
dependentfy of home and school alike.”*’ 

The junior college has not yet realized the urgency of reaching accommodation 
with these forces. Too often curricula are planned and instructional processes 
are introduced without any attempts being made to determine whether or not 
anyone learned what was supposed to be taught. If learning — ^human change— 
is to be fostered in the schools, curriculum and instruction must have direction, 
purpose, and design. Junior colleges can no longer justify their endeavors merely 
in terms of providing opportunities for students to engage in activities for reasons 
unknown. Schools have always had general goals; those goals must now be better 
understood. The attitudes, values, and abilities so nicely delineated in college 
catalogues must be defined, translated, fostered, and assessed And basic to the 
definition is a description of the behaviors to be exhibited by students who have 
completed the programs. Without such definitions as points of beginning, it is 
quite likely that the mainstream of learning in America will run out from under 
its traditional educational structures. 

In school, many different things may be taught and learned in many different 
ways — ^the classroom with forty chairs facing a “teacher's” podium is not the 
only way. Despite its relative infancy, the junior college is too guilty in many 
instances of perpetuating archaic instructional forms. The university may aid in 
defining the changed role of the teacher under the impact of rephcable media 
and “machine-based” instruction. Teachers must understand and be prepared to 
accept changing responsibilities if they are to be expected to take a lead in new 
instructional practice. Failure to so define their situation leads them to see 
threat, not benefit, in different forms of instruction, information transmission, 
and care of die young. 

There are many possible roles for the teacher other than that of information 
dispenser; all of them need to be explored and communicated. Even if validated 
autoinstructional programs were available in all fields to teach all concepts to 
all students (an unlikefy prospect in this generation), instructors would still be 
needed to diagnose students, to prescribe learning paths, and to evaluate out- 
comes. Rather than perceiving replicable media as a threat, the instructor should 
view them and other changing instructional modes as opportunities aiding his 
efforts to move into true professional status. Conceptually, the UCLA Junior 

B Marshall McLuhan» Vndentanding Media, 2nd ed. (New York: New American Libraiy Inc.» 1966)» 
p* 105» 




College Teaching Internship Program is consistent with this dynamic view of 
teaching in the schools of the future. 

Education is too important to be treated Ughtly. The junior coUege system 
can no longer indulge masses of teachers who do not know whether or not their 
students have learned under their direction, who are pleased to sort, screen, and 
judge their charges, and who are not appalled at their own failures. The system 
cannot abide administrators who will not provide resources to seek evidence of 
changes in their students. The UCLA program attempts to instill a feeling of 
commitment to student learning of predicted and predictable form. It endeavors 
to encourage junior colleges to build a flofDr under accomplishments of its stu- 
dents. It recognizes that many forces stand in its way— not the least of which is 
simple inertia — ^but it sees its direction. 
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APPENDIX 



DEFININ© GOALS AND 
OBJECTIVES 



The process of specifying goals and objecUves may be applied to any teactog 
field, and objectives in any field may be classified in any of several way^ Ob- 
jectives may specify performance on tests or they may call for beha^aorai change 
which can be observed by other means. They may be such that one lesson would 
usually suffice to bring learners to successful attainment or they may mdicate 
abilities which cannot be mastered until a long period of imtru^on has t^en 
place. Some objectives demand that the action specified be exhibited; others 
suggest voluntary performance. There are objectives which call or m c ass 
action and those which specify out-of-school behavior. Certain elemente iwe 
common to all objectives, however, regardless of die field of study in which they 
are employed or of the level of complexity of behavior wWch they suggest. 

"The student will be able to communicate effectively in writing. That goal, 
or one smilar, stems from a commitment to general education and is broad 
enou A to be found in most college statements of direction. It is also typicaUy 
found in junior college English courses. But objectives must be built, for several 
needs are not served by the goal statement alone. Attempts, for e^ple, to 
evaluate a teacher^s success in effecting the designated ability in his students 
could not be undertaken on the basis of the goal as stated. Construction of cur- 
riculum mi^t take any direction, for interpretations of effective communication 
vary widely. And instructional procedures could not be established with any 
assurance of direct relevance. The specification of objectives is prerequisite to 
all of those undertakings. 

An objective must meet three criteria— (1) it must specify a student acton or 
product of such action, (2) it must state the conditions under which the perform- 
ance will occur, and (3) it must establish a minimum performance criterion, a 
standard. There are many forms of writing which could be interpreted as ef- 
fective communication.” For instance, if the student produces a coherent corn- 
position, he is giving evidence of his ability to commumcate effectively in 
ing. To meet the first criterion for the objective dien, the teacher must specify 
the fype and approximate lengdi of the composition and certain other pertinent 

facts. For example: 



The student will write a descriptive essay of 500-1000 words on a topic to be 
assigned. 



That is die task performance by means of which die student shows he can com- 
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municate. Several other student actions may be derived from the same goal, 
for example: 

The student will write a 300-500 word set of specifications for construction of a 
model airplane. 

The student will write a 75-125 word description of one of twenty plants which 
may be found on the campus. 

In each of these examples the action to be taken by the student is specified. 
In each case, he is giving evidence that he can communicate effectively in writ- 
ing and, in each case, the nature of the communication is specified in advance. 

The second criterion is a statement of the conditions and circumstances of the 
action. Does the teacher want his students to gain the ability to write their 
papers in class in a specified period of time? Does he want them limited to the 
use of certain reference materials? Conditions may be stated thus: 

Essay will be written in two hours under examination conditions; dictionary may 
be used. 

Description will be written as an overnight assignment. 

Student will be allowed three days and all library resources to write the paper. 
Essay will be written in fifty minutes with no aids and no rewrites permitted. 

He thus establishes the circumstances under which the action wiU take place. 

With the task and the conditions set, only the standard remains to be specified. 
The teacher may allow a few errors: 

No gross grammatical errors (fragments, run-ons); not more than two errors in 
spelling and three in punctuation. 

He may want the student to conununicate effectively regardless of his grammar: 

Description will enable die instmetor to identify each of the plants from a sr.*t of 
twenty pictures. 

He may require that the essay be mechanically near perfect: 

No gross grammatical errors (fr?*gments, run-ons); no errors in spelling or in 
punctuation. 

Setting the criterion depends on many factors — ^importance of the task, pre- 
vious abilities of the students, time available for instruction, and so on. The point 
is that some minimum standard must be included in each objective. 

Put all together, here is an objective as it is stated in practice: 

In a two-hour examination, the student will write a 500—1000 word descriptive 
essay on a topic to be assigned. No gross grammatical errors and a maximum of 
two errors in spelling and three in punctuation will be allowed. Dictionary may 
be used. 

Note that there remains little ambiguify as to the nature of the task by means of 
which the student demonstrates his ability to communicate. Here are others: 

Given three days and the resources of the library, the student will write a 300-500 
word set of specifications for construction of a model airplane. Specifications will 
be such diat any woodworking student would be able to build and fly the plane. 
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Given twenty pictures of plants, the student will write a 75-125 word description 
of one of them so that the instructor may identify the plant. Paper may include no 
gross grammatical or spelling errors. IMctionary will be allowed. Time: thirty 
minutes. 

In all these tasks terminal to a particular instructional sequence, the student 
is acting under a definite set of conditions when he demonstrates his ability to 
communicate. The teacher is not speculating on whether or not or how well the 
student can do it. His abilities to organize his thou^ts, to handle language, to 
use rules of grammar, to spell, and so forth, are demonstrated in the task he has 
performed. 

INTERIM OBJECTIVES 

After the terminal task has been specified, interim objectives must be built. 
What are the several abilities prerequisite to the student’’? writing a composition? 
Each of the many possibilities needs to be defined as a separate task. A set of 
interim tasks or objectives can be plotted so that the student is led to the desired 
end ability. As in the case of terminal objectives, each must meet three criteria — 
a task indicative of a gained ability must be specified, conditions under which 
the performance will occur must be noted, and a minimum achievement standard 
must be set. 

Here are a few examples of objectives designed to demonstrate abilities pre- 
requisite to the task of writing an essay: 

1) The goal is that the student recognize appropriate titles: 

Given a 500 word descriptive essay and eight tides, two of which may be con- 
sidered appropriate to the essay, die student will select one of die two tides. Time 
allowed, ei^t minutes. No reference work permitted. 

2) The student must recognize the flow of ideas: 

Given six paragraphs, die student will order diem in sequence appropriate to 
form a coherent composition. Time allowed, ten minutes. No reference work 
permitted. 

3) Does die student understand paragraph structure? 

Given a paragraph and six possible topic sentences, die student will select the 
sentence which best applies. Five minutes, no reference works. 

A critical point in curriculum construction is that each of the prerequisite abil- 
ities be itself stated as a specific objective. Only in that manner can checks be 
applied to the system at every point and the entire sequence of relevant experi- 
ences be eflBciently directed and appropriately evaluated. 

Following are examples of goals and objectives in other areas. All demand 
written test performsnce. 

From a course in Ejiementary Statistical Methods: 

Goal: The student 'will understand die usage of some terms basic to die study of 
Statistics. 

Objectives: 

1) Given a list of ten terms, he will matdi nine of them with the correct definitions. 

Ten minutes: no references. 





2) Given twenty different groups of data, he will note for each whedier they are 
continuous or discrete. Ten minutes; no references; 80 per cent criterion. 

3) Given twenty different numbers he will write for each die number of significant 
figures in it. Seven minutes; no references; 90 per cent criterion. 

From a course in Biology: 

Goal: The student will understand fundamentals of respiration. 

Objectives: 

1) Given the respiratory rate for a certain animal under given conditions, he will 
write die temperature under which that rate is most likely to occur. No ref- 
err^s; criterion ± .3”. 

2) Given a list of plant parts, he will select die part where photosyndiesis occurs 
at die greatest rate. Two minutes; no references. 

3) Given a list of chemical compounds, he will select one that is found at each 
step in die process of respiration and one diat is found at each step in die 
process of photosyndiesis. Five minutes; no references; 80 per cent criterion. 

From a course in Materials of Engineering: 

Goal: The student will know certain properties of ferrous metals. 

Objectives: 

1) He will list eight (of die 16) microstructural constituents of ferrous metals. No 
references; ten minutes. 

2) Given a list of five microstructural constituents of ferrous metals, he will write 
a ten to fifty word description of each of diose constituents to be found in a 
given annemed steel. Fifteen minutes; no references. 

Objectives may demand manipulative as well as cognitive skills. 

From a course in Architectural Rendering: 

Goal: The student will be able to use materials basic to mylar film rendering. 

Objectives: 



1) On vellum paper, he will use He" zip-a-line tape to delineate die walls of a 
house plan. N _ 

srotions of walls and comers permitted. 



given 



No gross errors in size of dwelling and no errors in inter- 



2) Using press-on letters, he will label each area of a given dwelling. No errors 
in spelling or in application of letters permitted. 

Objectives may also specify long-range attitudinal change. 

From a Political Science course: 

Goal: Students will be stimulated to take an active part in political processes. 
Objectives: 

1) Within six months after die end of die course, 90 per cent of die eligible stu- 
dents will have registered to vote. 

2) In the next general election, 80 percent of the eligible students will vote. 
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3) In tfi© next election campaign, 25 per cent of the students parbrfpate by 
distributing handbills, making calls, or working in a candidates office for a 
period of not less than forty hours. 

4) Within five years, at least one student will himself campaign for a public office. 

From a course in Literature: 

Goal: The student will gain an appreciation for twentieth-century American litera- 
ture. 

Objectives: 

1) Althou^ poetry is not “covered” in the course, 75 per cent of the students 
gliflil voluntarily read at least five poems by contemporary American poets be- 
fore the end of the term. 

2) Fifty per cent of the students shall elect to take a second course in American 
literature within one year after completing this course. 

3) The students shall voluntarily read an average of four contemporary American 
novels per year over the next tour-year period . 

In these last two sets of objectives, it will be noted that the instructor is making 
predictions as to the number or per cent of students who will perform the speci- 
fied action. 

One of the more successful attempts to classify objectives is represented by 
the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Volumes I and II.‘ The Taxonomy 
divides behaviors into “Cognitive” and “Affective” Domains and subdivides the 
Domains by levels of complexity. Following are examples of objectives built at 
each level of the Cognitive Domain for a course in Calculus. These objectives 
would all be tested under usual closed-book examination conditions. The concept 
to be tau^t is the Calculus concept of the Derivative. 

LEVEL I: KNOWLEDGE OR REGALL 

Goal; The learner will be able to recall and recognize definitions and formulas 
concerning derivatives. 

Objective: When given 14 definitions concerned with the concept of derivatives 

(derivative, tangent line, differentiation, relative maximum, etc.) and 
the 14 formulas covered under this concept (power formula, sum 
formula chain rule, etc.), the learner will define 12 of the 14 definitions 
in as few words as possible and will be able to match the 14 formulas 
with their names with 100 per cent accuracy. 



LEVEL II: COMPREHENSION 



Goal: The learner will develop the ability to comprehend and interpret given con- 
clusions and prepare graphic representations of recorded equations. 



Objectives: 

1) The learner will prove three out of four exercises, involving die continuity of a 
differential faction, correedy in as short a mediod as he is able. 

2) Given a set of exercises involving the power (unction and the sum formula, Ae 
learner will take these exercises and their given answers and show how diis 
answer was obtained, with 80 per cent accuracy. 

3) Given a set of functions, the learner will show that the graph of each of die 
1 Bloom, 1956; Knthwobl. 1964. 
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functions has a vertical tangent line at the indicated point, with 80 per cent 
accuracy. 

LEVEL III: APPUCATION 

Goal: The learner will be able to apply principles, formulas, or theorems to new 
situations. 

Objectives: 

1) The learner will solve given problems involving derivatives, differentiation, in- 
creasing and decreasing functions, and extrema, with 75 per cent accuracy on 
each problem. 

2) When given a set of 10 functions, the learner will graph 8 of these correctly. 

LEVEL IV: ANALYSIS 

Goal: The learner will be able to analyze material so as to separate fact from 
hypothesis and detect logical conclusions. 

Objective: Given theorems involving continuity, increasing and decreasing func- 

tions, and extrema, and proofs resulting from these theorems, the learner 
wiU: 

a. distinguish the facts from the hypothesis 

b. draw conclusions from supporting statements 

c. pick assumptions which justify given conclusions with 75 per cent 
accuracy on each item. 

LEVEL V: SYNTHESIS 

Goal: The learner will develop the ability to synthesize knowledge of theorems and 
apply this knowledge by the development of proofs. 

Objective: Given four theorems that he, as a learner, has never seen, he will 

formulate a proof for each of these theorems by drawing on elements 
from previous sources and relating them togemer to form a pattern 
proof. This will be done with 80 per cent accuracy. 

LEVEL VI: EVALUATION 

Goal: The learner will be able to make judgments about the value of given ma- 
terial as well as his own dioices of conclusions in relation to theorems and 
proofs. 

Objective : Given theorems and proofs, the learner will: 

a. explain in writing his judgment of the validity of the proof and sup- 
port this judgment. 

b. defend or attack, in writing, the given proof. 

c. determine the logical conclusion from a choice of conclusions and 
judge the accuracy of the given statements which led him to pick 
his conclusion. 

All of the above are to be done with 75 per cent accuracy. 

A junior college course built on tbe defined-outcomes rationale will usually 
contain between thirty and one hundred specific objectives arranged sequentially 
within course units. A statement such as “Unless otherwise stated, all assess- 
ments will take place under usual examination conditions” is often used to head 
a list of objectives. Sample test items are written and included along with each 
objective which specifies examination performance. 

Precise specification of objectives is a device which can enhance communica- 
tion between instructor and student, between instructor and colleagues, and, 
most important, between instructor and himself regarding purposes of a unit, a 
course, or a curriculum. 
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concept. In addition, it is designed to attract p^ns to tea^g who ^ 
odiOT^ not enter the profession. It consists of font p^ throng which die 
intern progresses: recmitment and selection, placement, premtemship tranung, 
and internship teaching. 

RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 
A School of Education faculty member with particular interest in junior al- 
lege teacher preparation serves as internship progr^ 
gddance, canSdates for internships are recruit^. He transmits pubhcity a^ut 
L program to local newspapers and to UCLA department chairmen, as well ^ 
to o&er graduate school campuses in the area. Postew (see e^ple on nert 
page) and brochures describing fhe program are placed in likely spote mo^d 
die University. Modest costs for printing and m Ag are ***^^*\ ‘ 

of Education. The program director and other faculty and st^ | 
scribe the program at junior college meetings and an^er mail and telepho e 
inquiries from prospective candidates. Much support for rwruitment is gamed 
from junior college deans and presidents who often send inexpenenced candi- 
dates for positions in dieir institutions to the program for training. 

Selection of candidates usuaUy occurs during die winter P^^ece^g the 
intern year. It is not a rigorous process-b^ically, 

in possession of a master’s degree in a subject normally i,^ T i 

coUege and be admissable to UCLA Graduate Division and to the School of 
Education. Candidates with prior experience (other than as teaching assistants 
or as occasional substitutes) may not apply for internships b^use of the pro- 
gram’s policy to serve as an initial point of entry into the teachmg profession. 

Folbwing is a detailed breakdown of selection requirements as listed m a 
brochure prepared by the Teacher Education Project. 

To be selected, an individual must have: 

1 A master's degree, doctor's degree, or other postgraduate degree (such as Bachelw 
of LawTor the ^uivalent, requiAig not less than five years of college ot umversity 
education. The most recent year of full-time study, or last 
have been at UCLA or an approved institution recognized by the admissions office 

of UCLA. 

o Fnrtv five cemester hours of course work must be taken at UCLA or an approved 
iJiS’reSSSby oBce of UttA to four rf ft. .lx ««« 

SwXtS^ftan .to of ftto. Dniester hour: M "“1“ ” 

be complied by «audnation, tak«. elte ot UCLA or m oppi^ 
tostitotion recognized by fte admissioos office of UCLA, toft an exanunaboD s all 

not reduce the total number of units required in this provision. The areas are: 

a. Humanities, excluding foreign lan^ages for tlm pisses 

but including a year of English and a courro in En^h composition, or certifica- 
of competency by an institutional examination. 

b. Social Sciences. 

d. M^Smatics r«iiring hi^ school algebra and geometry, or the equivalent, as 
prerequisite. 

e. Fine Arts. 

f . Foreign Languages. 
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3 . A major and a minor (as defined by the Rules and Regulations of the Stote Board 
of Education implementing the Licensing of Certified Personnel Law of 1961) in a sub- 
ject nomtally tau^t in the junior college. 



4. An undergraduate upper division overall grade-point average of 3.0 or k^er; a 
grade-point average of 2.7o or higher in all courses comprising the major and minor; 
‘ grade-point average of 3.0 or hi^er in all graduate work (A — 4.0). 



a 



5 The tests reauired for admission to the School of Education at the graduate 
radi -- 



level— (1) the Gr3uate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies «d the Donpelt 
Mathematics Test, (2) spedalized tests in the candidate’s teaching field (e.g., Graduate 
Record Examination Advanced Tests), if such tests exist, and (3) appropriate per- 
sonality inventories. 



6. Satisfactory ratings in group and individual interviews conducted by student- 
personnel specialists, subject-matter specialists, and other staff members in the junior 
college area. 

7. EflFective oral and written skills of communication, induding En^h grammar 
and composition. 

8. Good physical and mental health. 

9. United States citizenship and completion of the CaUfomia state requirement for 
a course in American History and Institutions. 

10. Satisfactory letters of recommendation from those such as employers, teachers, 
etc., who are we 



»ry letters of recommendation from those such as employers, teacners, 
rell acquainted with the scholarly, professional, and personal qualifica- 
tions of the applicant 

Processing of applications is done by the School of Educations OfiBce of 
Student Services. Counselors advise prospective candidates and help them com- 
plete necessary forms. The application packet must include a personal 
form, three letters of recommendation, and transcripts of all college work. The 
forms, when complete, are sent to the Educational Placement Office. 



PLACEMENT 

Placement of interns in area junior colleges is undertaken by the Educational 
Placement Office in a manner similar to that which it applies to regular candi- 
dates for teaching positions. Candidates are interviewed by a placement officer, 
who attempts to determine junior colleges for which the intern would be suited. 
Criteria include size, location, salary paid, and types of programs offered. The 
placement officer then as2.ists the candidate in applying to particular junior 
colleges and in arranging for interviews in which the employing administrator 
meets with the candidates. These interviews may take place at the junior college 
or at UCLA. Candidates may apply for either full-time or part-time positions 
with commensurate pay. 

The final determination of placement remains with the junior college to which 
the intern applies for a position. Since interns are paid at the same rate, and 
work under the same conditions as other beginning teachers, they must com- 
pete with other candidates for openings. In some fields, junior colleges in 
Southern California interview as many as ten or fifteen candidates for the 
same position. The prospective intern must convince the employing adminis- 
trator that he is best qualified. The fact that he has the support of the internship 
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program is often a help; the inexperienced teacher may otherwise be at a severe 
disadvantage in securing a full-time position. 

Applications for die program are accepted in winter and spring. Most em- 
ployment contracts are negotiated between March and June of the year in which 
die intern is to begin teaching. If he is accepted for a position, the intern enrolls 
in the UCLA spring quarter or summer session for his preintemship course 
work. No intern is allowed to assume responsibilities in the junior college until 
he has gone throu^ “The Junior College Curriculum’* course, a course de- 
signed especially for the internship program. 

During the fall, the intern teaches in the junior college. He is under die gen- 
eral supervision of the program, but in the junior college he is treated as any 
other &st-time teacher. He attends bi-weekly seminars on the UCLA campus 
^nd submits certain materials to die program director on a regular basis. Other- 
wise, he is on his own. 



CHAPTER III 



RATIONALE AND PRACTICE 

The mechanics of the UCLA Junior College Teaching Internship Pfograin 
have been described in terms of die recruitment, selection, and placement of 
candidates. These procedures are more or less standard in internship programs 
designed to prepare teachers for service at various levels of education/ How- 
ever, since the junior college is a force which “places great stress on excellent 
teaching,”* specific preparation for teaching in that institution is of particular 
importance. The UCLA program has the additional distinction of being 
founded upon a definitive rationale and a deliberate view of teaching. It seeks 
to influence junior college teaching in distinct ways and to make an impact on 
the profession beyond training people for service. The rationale — ^the focus for 
the program— is, simply stated; Teaching is causing learning. The program’s 
entire thrust, which will be described in this chapter, is based upon that 
definition. 

There is currendy in American education a marked gap between the prepa- 
ration sequences experienced by elementary and secondary school teachers, on 
the one hand, and by senior college teachers, on the other. Certification require- 
ments for the former group demand immersion in several courses dealing widi 
pedagogical theory and practice. For the latter, there is no credential required 
other than the possession of a graduate degree in an academic disciphne. There 
cannot be so much difference in teaching at the various levels of education that 
the one calls for a year or more of deliberate training to teach and the other 
calls for none. The difficulty experienced by students moving from hi^ school 
to college may be in part a result of the fact that teachers at the two levels of 
education are selected differently, think of themselves as members of different 
professions, are trained differently, and conununicate little witii each other.* 
One preparation sequence or the oAer is out of phase. 

The junior college teacher stands between. Desperately trj^g to be identi- 
fied vdth “higher” education, his institution demands little in the nature of 
deliberate training sequences. Several recent developments indicate that he, too, 
prefers to see himself as a “college professor.” The spread of university-type 
academic senates points to the junior college instructor's increasing voice m 
institutional operations. Research, too, is becoming a more prominent factor in 
his life; althou^ he is not required to conduct research and to publish on his 

1 Ralph Mmer, "A Dewariptivo Surv^ of Some Intenuhip Programs” (Lot Angeles; University of 

California, School of Education, mimeo., 1963). „ , ^ wi-, «««. 

s James W. Thornton, The Community Junior CoUegOp 2nd ed. {New *o«: joim Wiley and Sons, 

WMidring, New Direciiont in Teacher Education (New York: The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1957), p# 79* 
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own, more and more the junior college teacher is expected to participate in 
institutional studies. Faculty ranking systems pattern^ on those of the uni- 
versity are more widespread than they were only a few years ago.* In addition, 
credential requirements in some states have been severely reduced or com- 
pletely eliminated. In California, for example, to obtain a life^ junior college 
teaching credential, one need but present evidence of a masters degree in an 
academic subject area. These and other changes strengthen the image of the 
instructor as a “college professor” radier than a “school teacher.” 

While this may be desirable from many standpoints, the junior college in- 
structor's self-identification with the university professor can also produce nega- 
tive side effects. His own view is often that of the professor as lecturer, standing 
before his students and spinning a web of words in and around his chosen area. 
Such a view may lead him to a recurring pattern of lecture-textbook teaching” 
which can be, at best, an inspiration for students to learn on their own but, 
more often, may be viewed by them as a stultifying spray of words. In these 
cases, student failure may indicate the victim’s inability to live up to the 
standards of self-direction, which the instructor imagines to be “college level.”* 
But even when the effect of “university identity” is more positively related 
to student success, and no matter how the trappings of the university may ap- 

E ear in the status and functioning of the junior college instructor, the nature of 
is responsibility is different for several reasons. All of these relate to the 
commitment of the two-year college to teaching. The defined tasks of the uni- 
versity faculty member include teaching, but that act is essentially subordinate 
to several of his other functions;* the main purpose of the junior college in- 
structor, on the other hand, is to teach. The university professor labors within a 
narrow disciplinary range, a defined segment of an area of knowledge. The 
junior college teacher, however, must be committed to both a broad field of 
teaching and a specialization in instructional processes. In the university, re- 
search is for the purpose of finding new knowledge; jumor college research, 
whether conducted by instructors or by other directors, is usually geared toward 
seeking better ways to help students leam.'^ The junior college is, first and last, 
a teaching institution. Accordin^y, it is essential that junior college teacher 
preparation be recognized as a deservedly distinct enterprise. Neither the year 
of “education” course work and apprenticeship of the school teacher nor the 
“nontrainm^ of the college professor will suffice. 



LIMITATIONS ON PROGRAM DESIGN 



Even thou^ junior college teacher training must be deliberately undertaken, 
several factors militate against a specific preparation sequence — one that would 
fit all potential instructors in aU fields in all junior colleges. Among these 

* Dale H. TUleiy, "Actdemic Kaxdc: Promise or Peril?” Junior College Journal, XXXm, 6 (Feb. 



R Lamar Johnson, New Directione for Inttruction in the Junior College (Los Angeles: Univerrity 
of California, School of Education, Junior Ct^ege Leadership Program, Occasion^ Report Niuntoer 



7 Nf ATch 1968) 

’ • Clyde E. Blocker, The Two-Year College: A Social Synthesit (En^ewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Eall, Inc., 1905), p. 144. 

TA Matter Plan for Higher Education in California. 1960-1975 (Sacramento, Calif.: State De- 
partment of Education, 19M), p. 210. 
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limitations are the diverse goals of junior colleges generaUy, peculi^ties among 
institutions, and the variety of people who would enter a P^ep^a^on 
Preparing a person to become a teacher is a multifaceted task. PCThajw i^ 
its earliest roots in the home situation, where the child s relationships 
earliest teachers, his parents, represent his first exposure to a teachiig-lear^g 
situation. From there, the embryonic teacher picks up eijenence 
sources— early faculty, school environmental impressions, the f ^ 
the maturing child. The personality traits which define &e 
very likely firmly embedded in him long before he deci^ to enter 
fession.* ^en finally a potential teacher goes to the college or «™ve«ity to 
“learn” the ways of “teaching,” he already has an aroament of unpressiom cm 
a mass of apperceptions. Several teachers-to-be in the same classroom wiA the 
same profess^, similar in all measurable respects (age, sei^ previous acadmic 
achievement, etc.) will stiU learn in different ways and wiU stiff commumcate 
different impressions to others. Teachers are people-variable, umque, and de- 
pendent upon past experiences as well as contemporaty ensure. 

Another problem is that junior college goals are both broad and n^ow. 
Many forces in the college attempt to affect studente hves ^ou^ ^ f ... 
education. The intent is to lead students to gain attitudes and ab^es requis 
to their becoming self-fulfilling, effective citizens of the world. Yet, goals may 
be as narow as requiring that the student learn a particular task m a specific 
work situation. Such restrictive aims are typically found in socialized occu^- 
tional programs. Diversity of institution^ functions and goals, then, represent 

another consideration in teacher preparation. 

Differences among people and purposes are accentuated by ®"® 

dimension— peculiarities among junior colleges. Althou^ superfi^y simil^ 
teaching conditions among schools even in the sme geo^apM 
often rnarkedly different. Many of these emerge from the fact that the two- 
year college as a community college attempts to adapt its programs and processes 
to the nee6s of people in the locale in which it is situated. Moreover, entena for 
the “effective teacher^ have never been stabilized. Some jumor colleges d^md 
that teachers continue to be professionally involved in their academic disc^mw 
—that they frequently take courses or attend meetings and seminary Utheis 
stress committee service and reward instructors who participate in and 

community activities. In many schools, teachers are expected to p^cipate m 
student guidance, whereas in others that function fe not emph^ized as part 
of their diarge. All variations in the field point to the difficulty m desigmng a 
teacher preparation program which mi^t meet all possible req^ements. 

A set, specific program to do everything is, then, unlikely. There is no one 
“ri^t way” to prepare teachers any more than there is one n^t wa^ to teach. 
Instead of attempting to formulate a single program wbeh would bnng all 
people to the ability to perform all possible tasks in all institutions, it was neoes- 
sW for the UCLA Teacher Education Project to develop a rationale for teacher 
preparation which would be applicable to a wide variety of types of people and 

• Lewis B. M«yhe«r. ‘The Rofewioiul Needs of CoUege Teschen” (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford 
University, mimeo., June 10, 1964), p. 3. 
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institutions. This had to be a rationale by means of which defimte 
could be stablished, a rationale so consistent that any kind of person who ^h 
to join the ranks of junior college instructors in any institution be ap- 

propriately guided. 

RATIONALE 

How formulate a rationale for a teacher preparation progr^ Aat will answer 
all those needs? How develop an operational philosophy which wiU s«^ Ae 
many different prospective teachers in their varied academic and techmcal 
fielcb? Where, indeed, find defensible reasons for offering jumor college teacher 
preparation beyond the facts that those institutes represent a umque segment of 

education and present varying demands. 

The various functions and goals of junior colleges are, in actuahty, inseparable 
from teaching, from the instructional process itself. Ins^ction is Ae single p - 
puse which, more than any other, guides two-year colleges. Jumor coMege m- 
volvement in, and commitment to, teaching and lea^g ovemdes all supple- 
mentary goals and functions, broad and narrow." ^atever else Ae ««^ctor 
is expStSi to do, whoever he may be, he must, above all, teach. K a ratio^le 
for Riding the program of junior coUege teacher preparation is to be develo^d 
it must be founded upon the process of instruction, the one concern which affects 
all teachers, all administrators and all students in every junior <^e^. 

The first step in developing a rationale is definition of terms. M^at is 8 

It is certainly die most important aspect of the teachers many duties, but what 

** TeaS^l^^been characterized in many ways— ^1 concerned, actually or 

by extension, with affecting people. Gustad -u 

wWch maximum learning can and will take place. Gage desenbes it as y 
interpersonal influence aimed at changing the ways in which oAer ^ 

or \rill behave.”" These and other definitions which might be cited can be 
brou4t together in one simple statement: “Teaching is 

word “causing’ may here be modified— “allowing, stimulating, facihteting. 
even “getting-out-of-the-way-of’ will do-but there can be no operationally 
satisfactory definition of teaching which fails to include the temi learning. 

Learning is, tiien, by definition, a necessary condition of teachmg--no learn- 
ing means that no teaching has taken place. But what is leamng? Ag^. 
literature in the field points the way. Hilgard suggests that learning is the 
process by which an activity originates or is changed through reacting to an 
^countered situation . . Gagne’ identifies it as a change m human diposi- 
tion or capability which can be retained . . Both definitions characteme 
learning as human change, one adding the condition of retention. Gagne m i- 
fies his definition further by saying, “It exhibits itself as a change m behavio. 
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and the inference of learning is made by comparing what behavior was possible 
before and what after treatment.”" 

Learning may thus be characterized as a changed capability for, or tendency 
toward, acting in particular ways. It is retainable and not ascribable merely to 
normal growth, maturation, or to temporary states caused by drugs or fatigue. 
We don’t know hou) it occurs— -exactly what happens in the mind to allow 
change is still a challenging but undetermined question— but we do know that 
it occurs. 

Inferences of learning are made by observing changes in learner a.ctions or 
the products of such actions. In teaching situations, by gathering evidence of 
the difiFerent forms of response available to learners after instruction, of the 
altered manner in which they conduct dieir activities, we infer that learning 
has taken place. Unknown thou^ the process itself may be, when we observe 
people doing something they could not do previously, we say that they have 
learned. 

As learning can be inferred by observing changed learner actions or products 
of actions, teaching can be inferred by determining what learning has occurred 
as a result of certain exposures. And thou^ learning may occur without teach- 
ing, teaching cannot take place without learning. TTiis is the central point — ^if 
no evidence of learning can be produced, no mference of teaching can be made. 

The UCLA Junior College Teaching Internship Program was organized on 
that definitive rationale. Its directors recognized that instructional processes 
prevalent in California community colleges were, for the most part, not based 
on the teaching-learning paradigm. They determined that it was not the function 
of the UCLA program to prepare instructors who would accept current methods 
imquestioningly and who would adopt preexisting mores uncritically. Rather, 
the UCLA School of Education attempted to construct a program from which 
instructional leaders would come. These teachers would arrange their profes- 
sional practices so that they could predict, gather, and submit evidence of learn- 
ing achieved by their students. They would thus advance the stature of their 
junior colleges as “teaching’ institutions— institutions designed to cause learning. 

The UCLA program avoided any consideration of teaching which would 
characterize it merely as lecturing, preparing exams, interacting with students, 
or performing similar activities in which teachers commonly engage. Such skills 
are certainly valuable for teachers to hold, but teacher activities must be recog- 
nized for what they are — ^they are the media by means of which instruction is 
most often conducted. They are not, in actuality, “teaching.” Teaching occurs 
only to the extent that learning takes place. Failure to accept that premise often 
leads teacher preparation to focus on matters peripheral to teaching or on inde- 
fensible drill in “methods.” 

S imilar ly, learning must not be considered reading, listening, studying, and 
other activities in which students typically engage. These are necessary, of 
course, as input or stimuli for the learner but the activities are not diemselves 
“learning.” Actual learning can only be inferred by attending to the activities, 
behaviors, or products of action of the learner after he has taken part in the situ- 
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ations arranged for hiin by the instructor. In diis context, reading, listening, 
studying are the media of learning. As such, they stimulate the process of mind 
by means of whidi learning (changed capability) occurs. No other significance 
should be attached to the students* activities. 

The UCLA program was designed to produce learning specialists to staff 
California junior colleges. The core of the program became the requirement that 
prospective instructors teochi ergo, that their students J^otn under their direc* 
tion. They were to be evaluated on the basis of learning achieved by theff stu- 
dents. AU facets of the program were designed to bring interns to the ability to 
specify objectives, select appropriate media, and gather evidence of learning. 
Other aspects of the teacher’s position were view^ as peripheral to his main 
task a"d were relegated to a secondary position in the preparation sequence. 
The entire program was pointed toward moving the interns to a position from 
which they could manage student learning in the most precise sense. Matters 
parochial to the institutions in which they would labor— committee service, text 
selection procedures, report filing, faculty organizations, etc. — ^were left to the 
junior colleges themselves. 





CHAPTER IV 



THE CORE COURSE 

The teaditoe-leaniing paradigm was ftus accepted as the basic thrust of 
SttoSiship pmgram^Teachers were to be prepared who wmdd hold 
sldHs and fttitu.L Ea* would gain the abflity to act “ 

eialist Each would be led to hold as a valu^set the « 

to do aU I can to cause students to learn ” To accomplish that purpose, a core 
course, The Junior College CurHcuhm, was developed and a pattern of semmars 

enrolls in The JmOot College Corriculwin course to ^ 
summer hihite he assumes teaching responsibilities to a junior collie. After h 
has begun teaching, to order to demonstrate his sldll to mana^g learmng, e 
ah^te Saturday seminam at 

rf his Lem year. To enlarge his teaching frrae of reference he atte ^ ^^ t 
types of meLngs-gtoup sessions with other teachers and atoiimtratore, te 
Sple-in his^d Lnester as a teacher. This pattern is deagned to flrft 
move*him into Am specie requisite abilities and then to the broad generahhes 

“ At*^he^^grf**e first semester for which he is employ^ Ate to^ 
assumes fuH^^nsibfliAes as a faculty member at the jumOT “y^ge- 
teaching done JLeurrenAy with Aie preserviee eo,^ ^ 

so desire are put to contact with regular junior cofiege faculty membeis,vi*o 
allow them to ^duct a few lectures or discu^on sessions. Thus s^e rf *e 
totems may have served previously as unofficial “pracAce tmehere in jum 
-e" UCLA, but for most, their own classes are the first *ey 
part Aieir pretotemship training, many totems, especially Aiose for wh^ to 
w“le junior college coiiept is new, enroll at UCLA to a s<^ course 
signed to teach tto history, stracture, and or^ntoA™ of the 

for all, the beginning of the academic year finds them on their own m their 

course to toe pmgram is The /untor CoBege 
the graduate division. As their major projects, the students instruct outlm 
for the specific junior coUege teaching which they plan to do. These ou^w we 
not Tes^ plans", they am complete listings of toe way 
place and wSl be demonstrated by junior cofiege sto^nts whom 
teach. Each includes its own valid reasons why that <»urse is offere 
junior college, a statement of the nature and types of jumor 
are hicely to enroll in it, copies of examinations or other assessment dewces which 
the intern anticipates using, and plans for course evaluation and revision. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

As the heart of each of his courses, the intern lays out goals and objectives 
toward which his students will be led. Each of these terms — goal and objective — 
is used quite deliberately; each is precisely defined and followed. 

The term “goal” indicates the broad range of abilities which students v/ill 
gain by attending the interns’ courses; it implies a process of mind. Typical goals, 
for example, are: (1) students will be able to communicate effectively; (2) stu- 
dents will understand scientific methodology; (3) students will learn to think 
critically; (4) students will appreciate American democratic processes; and so on. 
It must be recognized that educational goals indicate actions to be taken, skills 
to be learned, abilities to be gained, attitudes to be held or modified by the 
students as a result of their having attended the institution. 

The term “objective,” as used in the UCLA program, indicates a specific, 
observable student action or product of student action. To satisiy this definition, 
an objective must: first, specify something the student is to do; second, state the 
circumstances under which he will do it; and, third, note the degree of accuracy 
with which he will perform the action.^ 

Both goals and objectives indicate something which is to happen to the stu- 
dent— -in the one case, attitudes or abilities to be gained; in the other specific 
actions or definite products of student actions. Under no circumstances do we 
consider “goal” or “objective” to be that which is to be provided by the college 
or the instructors. To say, in this context, that a college goal is to provide op- 
portunity for students to fulfill themselves or that an objective is to offer 
courses which meet university requirements” is inappropriate. Nor is “The in- 
structor will . . an objective; it always and only represents that which is to be 
learned by students. 

The teaching interns are also led to understand that goals and objectives are 
not to be confused with means. These terms are not methods or activities but 
are themselves the ends, the outcomes of instruction. Within each objective are 
the seeds of assessment devices and instructional procedures — indeed, complete 
sets of objectives lend direction to all processes within the framework of the 
junior college curriculum. But the objectives themselves are distinct statements, 
each of which must meet the designated criteria. 

Because the setting of goals and objectives is essential to teaching and to the 
internship program, sources of junior college goals are examined and goal-setting 
is stressed in the course. Interns learn that junior college goals are drawn from 
sources both extra- and intrainstitutional.® Whether programs are titled liberal or 
general education, vocational preparation or community service, goals are in- 
fluenced by policies of governing boards, social pressures, types of students, 
administrative orientation, and a host of other factors. Interns create goals which 
fit the purposes of specific colleges and which may be found within the frame- 
work of their own subject areas. They then refine the goals into specific mea- 
surable objectives. (The process is more fully explained in the Appendix.) 

1 Arthur mT Cohen, "Teach Toward Measurable Objectives,” Improving College and Univerrity 
Teaching, XIV, 4 (Autumn 1966), 246-248. See also Robert F. Mager, Preparing Imtructiorud Ob- 
iectiven (Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon Press, 1962). „ . . „ , . * 

3 Clyde E. Blocker and others. The Two-Year College: A Social SyntheiU (En^ewood Cliffs, N.J.: 

Frentice-Hall» 1965). 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM COURSE 
The Junior College Curriculum serves as both coarse and model. Its umts are 
d J»ed "o Wd inims, step by step, to the eonstruetion of courts ^ 
teac^in flreir own subject BeUs during their intern year. The comM is vaned 
somLhat from year to year. A list of the units currently in UM foBows, along 
i^th eaplanatioi of why each unit is included and statements of umt goals. 

Unit I: The Junior College: Functions, Facilities, Students 

The iunior college is a historically recent phenomenon. Its go^ tae Jawn 
bo* ftSTeurrent society and from' the needs of individ.^ students. It B a 
nraematic, flexible, dynamic institution. The facflitie^d services of 
Lufges extend far beyond the individual classrooms. The ^^ctor shodd be 
awarl of the variety of services available to his students and of Ae many facets 
of the college which can aid in the process of curriculum. He should abo con- 
sider the of students who attend junior colleges, for their ages, a^jJ^^es, 
and goals^ widely. Understanding the nature and purpose of the institution 
is prerequisite to the formulation of courses and programs. 

IT 1 ri«aic. Thi» student will understand the functions of junior colleges and the 
UmtIGoab: He will be able fSdS 

mnior college practices. He will also understrad the extent of facil^ 
Sid service available in junior colleges and the numbers and types 
of students who enroll in junior college programs. 

Unit II: The Junior College Curriculum 

The curriculum is the main force within the junior college. It includes a com- 
plex of courses, programs, and subject matter, but all to the end that the students 
move toward the cognitive and afEective goals of the college. 

IT All TKp student will understand the process of curricular development, 

Umt n Goab: ^ ^THe will be'd.le to v*^e co,^ grX and 

able to apply fte term "General Edueation to 

courses and program. 

Unit III: Goals and Objectives: Criteria and Classiflcation 

Obiecdves are the basic building blocks of the course, for throng *eir ure 
the iilstructor communicates speciflc expectations to his studrats. * 

^ di^on is afforded and learning is facflitated. For the sate of clatificatron 
and oLmunication within the whole field of education, *e Taxomm^i? ^ 
developed. The terms and concepts embodied m the Taxonomies have been 

widely adopted. 

unitm Goals: He“^^ 

ganize objectives in logical order. 

oBenjMiJn S* of Educatioiua 

McKay Co.. Inc, 1964). 
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Unit IV: Tests and Assessments 

Assessment of learning serves several purposes but primarily it detennines 
tfie e£Eect of the curriculum on each student The ability to construct valid test- 
ing devices is prerequisite to all assessment procedures. 

Unit IV GSoals: The student will know the vocabulary of testing. He will undentaiid 

the uses of preassessments and difFerent types of tests and will 
understand principles of item analysis. 

The student will be able to write test items which meet standm^ of 

Unit V: Instructional Media and Design 

All materials and methods are mediational influences of learning. In fart, any 
controllable influence intervening between the instructor's communicatioii of 
objectives and his assessment of their attainment may be considered a medium 
of instruction. The selection of appropriate media from all that are available 
is an important taric. 

Unit V Goals: The student will be able to select appropriate instruction^ media, bo 

able to apply criteria for selection of media to texts and programs. 

He will design an autoinstructional program. 

He will understand the principles of system design in education and 
be able to introduce those principles into junior college curricula 
where appropriate. 

Unit VI: Building die Course 

Carefully designed courses are essential to the process of curriculum. Within 
the course framework, the goals of the college become operable as learning is 
directed. Teacher-student interaction gains meaning when it is pointed toward 
particular ends. 

Unit VI Goal: Tlie student will design a complete course to be included in a junior 

c^ege curriculum. 

Each intern’s course is developed from content and coverage suggested by course 
outlines on file in the junior coUegc in which the intern will teach. Outlines are 

based on diis format: 

I. Title Page. 

A. Catalogue number and title of course. 

B. Name of instructor preparing outline. 

C. Name of college. 

D. Date of preparation. 

II. Course Description. This should include: 

A. Curricular placement: (Transfer, terminal— to what specific cmriculum 
is the course assigned). 

B. Time assignment: Hours per week, lecture, laboratory, or activity. 
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C. Description of student population (estimate). 

2 : to "kents transfer or occupation whid. they enter. 

3. Anticipated student dropout rate. 

“■ SiSns of terms used in objectives to the subject area (if appropriate). 

iT^l'I^'major course objectives vaUdated to terms of relationship to 

goals of the college. 

B. List of units or areas of instruction. 

1. List of unit titles. 

2. Time allotted for each unit. 

V. Materiah of Instruction. 

A. Statement of required texts and manuals. 

C. Lirt slides, tapes, programmed instruction. 

B. SSs. List of specific measurable objectives. 

1. Type of behavior. 

2. Criterion of performance. 

Conditions of performance. 

C. Planned activities. 

1. The materials of instruction. 

2. Assignments to be made. 

D. Pre- and postassessment. 

1. Level of achievement intended. 

2. Sample test items. 

VII. Instructor's Evduation. 

A. Procedures for revising course. 

B. Provision for students who fail to meet level. 

Unit VII: The Assessment of Curriculum an^ Instruction 

The entire curriculum must be assessed periodically iii U^t of changing popu- 
lations and community needs or it is in danpr of losing relevance. Surndarly, 
each course within the curriculum needs regular inspection to insure that it wn- 
tinues to be appropriate. The assessment of curriculum, courses, and instruc- 
tional achievement is a necessary, continuing process. 

Unit VII Goals: The student will be able to report pupfi progress toward specific 
objectives. 

He will design appropriate procedures for assessing effects of junior 
college courses. 
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SEQUENCE OF OBJECTIVES 

Each goal within each unit in the core course includes its own set of specific, 
measurable objectives. These objectives are arranged sequentially and range 
from those demanding simplest recafl tasks to objectives which call for com- 
plex hi^er-order behaviors. The objectives logicaUy tie to the goals. Whereas 
“The student will understand . . .” represents a process of mind, derived objec- 
tives state clearly what he will do to indicate his “understanding.” A set of objec- 
tives stemming from one goal in Unit III will serve to illustrate: 

Goal: The student will be able to write specific, measurable objectives. 



Objective: He will list and define in ten words or less the three criteria for 

specific objectives. 100* 

Given a list of objectives, he will distinguish between those which 
do and those which do not meet the criteria for specific objectives. OOX 

Given a list of objectives, he will note the reasons they fail to meet 
the criteria for specific objectives. 80% 

Given a general objective, he will restate it as an objective or ob- 
jectives wUch meet the criteria for specific objectives. 80% 

Outside of class he will write one to duree specific objectives which 
stem from each of the goals which he has previously submitted. 100% 



In this example the student is led from the simple task of defining criteria for 
objectives through restating objectives to writing his own objectives. Each task 
can.ies its own minimum achievement standard which must be fulfilled before 
he moves to the next task. Goals and objectives are not simply "content” to be 
“covered.” They are clear statements of abilities to be demonstrated. As such, 
they lend prec^^e direction to course assignments and activities. 

The course is constructed and planned so that it is consistent with the rationale 
of the program for preparing teachers at UCLA. The course, its goals, and its 
objectives, epitomize what is taught in it. 

THE FIRST SEMESTER 

After he has completed The Junior College Curriculum and before he begins 
teaching at the junior college, the intern meets with his supervisors for the pur- 
pose of planning the evaluation of his first year of teaching. Present at the con- 
ference are the college dean of instruction, the intern’s department or division 
chairman, and a representative of the UCLA program (usually a professor). The 
intern presents the courses he proposes to teach and receives final approval 
for them. College representatives spell out expectations in the areas of profes- 
sional involvement, college duties, and cormnunity service, and explain to the 
intern procedures for evaluating his work at the college. The UCLA program 
representative outlines procedures for university supervision during the intern 
year. 

AUhnii gh supervision provided the intern by the junior college varies, it is in 
all cases minimal. Upon occasion, an intern is put under the unofiBcial care of 
an experienced faculty member, who may tell him of die ways of the college and 
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provide “tips on teaching “ Typically, however, interns do not affihate with other 
tostructors. In no. case are interns treated as “practicing or cadet teachere. 
Their status is that of regular, first-time instructors obligated to conform to 
college poUcies. Their orientation to the coUege is rarely more formal toan an 
occasioiud group meeting with other beginnmg teachers and the dean of mstruc- 
tion or a division diairman. 

In order to help interns in their first semester of teachmg, UCLA offers semi- 
nars for them on alternate Saturdays. In the seminars, the interns ^ve sample 
class presentations, discuss results achieved, and share ideas on why students 
have or have not learned according to their predictions. They gain ideas on pr^ 
cedures and methods from each other and from their professor. They minify 
their objectives and change their emphases according to the results they attain 

and the suggestions they receive. . 

The intern's teaching is thus supervised by indirection. By submitting scores 
made by his students on pre- and postmeasures and by bringing m copies ot 
media he has employed, the university supervisor and he are 
eether the best means of moving students toward his objectives. Predictions re - 
garding numbers of students who will achieve certain sc^s on particular 
assessment devices are made and renegotiated periodically. The merits of e 
intern's procedures are considered by the seminar and suggestions are frequently 

first-semester seminar— along with the experience of teaching— -is seen 
as a time of trial. Just as interns are encouraged to modify procedures in hght 
of results obtained, they are expected to alter objectives on the basis of ideas 

after having confronted their students. During that semester, most in- 
terns reduce the number, scope, and complexity of their objectives as they r eah2» 
the futility of attempting to move great numbers of students as far as they had 
anticipated. They try varied method and techniques as they c^t about 
wavs to secure achievement on the part of their students. With the help of e 
seminar each intern makes new plans. At the close of the semester he prepares 
revised course outlines to fit the realities of his position. 

THE SECOND SEMESTER MEETINGS 

Meeting^ for the interns are held less frequently during the second semester. 
The group gets together formally only two or three times although interns we 
encouraged to attend other relevant events at UCLA, such as those call^ tinder 
the auspices of the Junior College Leadership Program. They continue, however, 
to submit to their professor at the university tests, scores, and written reports of 
tiieir teaching. They may meet individually with the program director at any 

time tor help in revising objectives or media. . i_. 

During his second semester of teaching, the intern, using his revised objec- 
tives and methods, is increasingly more able to predict and to achieve success m 
learning. He attends faculty meetings at the college, serves on committees and 
generally finds his place as a member of the staff. His continued tie with the 
program, however, helps insure that his attention is centered on the prtaajy 
^that of causing learning. At the close of the year, he once more submits 









to his university professor outlines for the courses he teaches, revised for the 
last time as far as the university program is concerned. By this time, each intern 
has been launched in his particular teaching situation and has completed his 
obligations to the program of teacher preparation at die umversity. 

The intern thus begins his teaching experience in a junior college. He is not 
under direct supervision of a “master teacher." He is free to find his own best 
way of causing learning. He selects replicable media and uses them to the extent 
that they enhance his students* learning. He finds and uses methods which are 
most “comfortable” for him. As he adjusts to the realities of student abilities, he 
repeatedly revises his objectives and he communicates evidence of his own effect 
on his students. During the intern year, seminar sessions and conferences with 
his professor at UCLA he^ him to sharpen his skills, encourage him to try vot- 
ous techniques and allow him to experiment in association with fellow beginning 
teachers. 






CHAPTER V 



THE INTERNS 



The UCLA Junior College Teaching Internship Program serves several purposes: 
it prepares people to teadi in junior colleges, experiments wiA modes of teacher 
preparation, provides intellectaal leadership and innovative ideas for the junior 
college movement, and conducts research on teachers and instructional proc- 
esses. Its research function is furthered by university professors and graduate 
students who engage the interns in various types of investigations. 

One line of research being conducted within the program attempts to shed 
light on various questions regarding people who enter junior college teaching— 
their diveisity of background, dieir adaptability to preparation programs, and 
the relationsUps among various personality measures, and their relative success 
on the job. Reports of some of these continuing studies are available in the 
journal literature.* Another research study is considering the extent to which die 
interns adopt the premises on which the program is based — specifying objec- 
tives, selecting appropriate media, and gathering evidence of student learning.* 
These types of studies are important, l^th as basic research and as diey con- 
tribute to modifications which may be made in the program. Itself. 

A third line of research— one which will be reported in this chapter— deals 
with backgrounds of the interns, their reactions to the program, and dieir situa- 
tional success as it relates to placement on certain examinations and tiieir abil- 
ities to '‘hold’* students in their classes. Several questions lead to die data con- 
sidered in this chapter. The junior college exerts a major influence upon vast 
numbers of people. It presents programs which are geared to widely ^vergent 
types of students enroUed for multitudinous reasons. Do junior college instruc- 
tors exhibit heterogeneity to a degree diat students are exposed to a variety of 
types of adults? Or are the men and women who teach in community colleges 
similar to each other in academic backgrounds and previous work experiences. 
How do UCLA interns score on examinations in whi^ they compete with other 
applicants for teaching positions, including, in many instances, experienced 
teachers? Do junior college students tend to drop out of interns' courses? How 
do die interns, diemselves, feel about dieir eiqieriences in the program? 

^ Florence B. Bntwer and Arthur M* Cohen^ '"Global and Sign Approaches to Bonchacb Assess- 
ment of Begimiing Teachers/* Journal of Frojactive Tachniquei and Fenonality A$9e$mmU, XXX, 6 
(1066), 53^-542; Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer, "Adaptive Potential and First-Year 
Teaohhxg Success/* JourmU of Teacher Education, XVIll, 2 (Summer 1967), 170-185. 

‘John J. Prihoda, "A Followup Study of Graduates of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
Junior College Teacher Preparation Programs" (dissertation In progress. University of California, Los 
Angeles, Schoed of Education). 







SELECTION 

Candidates for UCLA junior college teaching internships in 1964 through 
1967 were recruited throu^ word of mouth, throu^ the UCLA Educational 
Placement Office, and by means of direct response to posters which Imd been 
distributed on the campus. In all cases, the candidates mi^t be said to have 

selected themselves. r a 

Each applicant to the program was interviewed by representatives ot we 
placement office as well as by the director of the internship program and his 
stafiF. Those who appeared to be unlikely teaching prospects (^use, for exam- 
ple, of blatant personality problems or extreme physical disabilities which ww^^ 
render their attaining positions extremely unlikely) and/or those who fml^ to 
meet intellectual and academic entrance requirements were eliminated. Others, 
who were considered to be likely prospects, were given infoimation^ut spe- 
cific junior colleges seeking teachers in their fields of concentration. The^ men 
and women worked directly with the placement office and Ae community col- 
leges to secure positions as teachers for the following academic yew, a procure 
which also served as a further screening device. From the more than 120 appli- 
cants who initially sou^t positions as junior coUege interns, forty-^ were se- 
lected in the three-year period with which this report is concerned. These forty- 

six interns are the subjects for Ais study. 

Our discussion here wiU be concerned wiA information submitted by studente 
at the time Aey applied for membership in Ae UCLA program. Data will be 
considered in terms of academic backgrounds, age, experiences prior to applica- 
tion, and major areas of study. Stemming from Ae loiowledge Aat junior col- 
leges are unique educational institutions wiA students representing a many- 
faceted population, and developed upon Ae rationale Aat exposure to different 
people broadens one’s awareness of boA self and oAers, this mateMi attempte 
to aid in answering Ae question: Is Ae heterogeneity of students in junior col- 
leges matched by Ae heterogeneity of beginning teachers— as represented by 

UCLA interns in junior college teaching? , . , . 

AnoAer consideration regarding junior college faculty is Ae relabonshys 
among coUeagues. In a current study of issues and problems affecting faculty 
members in junior colleges throughout Ae country. Garrison suggests Aat job 
satisfaction results at least in part from "regular opportunities for dialogue wiA 
colleagues . . . (and) for continued growA and intellectual stimulation. W 
is, indeed, an important feature in junior college life and teaching, it would ap- 
parently be important Aat Aere exist in Ae junior coUeges a variety of interest- 
ing, interested, stimulaAig, bright people in all fields. If intern programs can 
provide Averse people wiA excelleilt and varied backgrounds, Ac jumor coUege 
faculty would appear to be helped in more extensive ways Aan if programs 
merely sent "good teachers” to Ae schools. The forty-six people who became 
interns in Ae UCLA Junior College Teaching Internship Program represent but 
a small and hi^ly selected number of Aose individuals who enter Ae teaching 
profession each year. However, Ae differences in academic and v^ational back- 
grounds and Ae academic achievements of Aese students are of interest 



•Roger Giurison. Junior College FacuUy: Ittoc* ami Pnblenu (Waihtoglon, D.C.: American Ai- 
socifttion of Junior CoUegoit 1967). gg 
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ACADEMIC BACKGROUNDS 

A basic requirement for entrance into the internship program wm possession 
of the master’s degree in an academic subject field. Before receiving both this 
graduate degree and the bachelor’s degree, nine of the forty-six subjects had also 
received the Associate of Arts (AA) degree from a California jumor college. 
Thus, approximately 19 per cent of these interns were entering the teaching 
profusion by acting as instructors in schools similar to ones they had previously 

attended. 



Table I presents the degrees held by the junior college teaching intern^ Sev- 
eral students also reported course credits beyond the master’s degree, thou^ 



Table 1 



DEGREES HELD BY JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHING INTERNS 



Degree 



Number 

held 



AA 

BA 

BS 

BCE 

Not specified. . . 

MA 

MS 

MBA 

M Engineering. 

M8W 

M Library Science. 



N -48. 



short of the doctorate. Knowledge about the schools at which those degrees 
were earned provides further information regarding diversity in the academic 
backgrounds of the interns. The colleges from which interns earned degr^s 
vary in geographical location, size, and educational focus. Table II presents the 
distribution of schools for the Associate of Arts degrees, the bachelor’s degrees, 
and the master’s degrees. For the nine two-year degrees held by the interns, 
five schools were represented. These were ^ California community colleges. 
Whether our subjects chose to return to such institutions of higher education 
because they valued their own earlier experiences or whether they were pre- 
paring to return because they hoped to improve the quality of education to 
which they had been exposed, is not present^ known. 

ACADEMIC MAJORS 

The major fields of concentration for boJi the bachelor’s and the masters 
degrees are presented in Table III, where a total of seventeen areas are repre- 
sented. Since candidates for the internship program were hired after initial 
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Tabus 111 



MAJOR FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 



Subject Area 




Number of 
Bftchelor'c 
Degreee 


Number of 
Maeter'e 
Degrees 


Total 






1 


1 


2 






0 


1 


1 


DiiM«r\Aca A rlYnmiflt.FflibiOfl 




3 


3 


6 


ijUBinUoo 




1 


1 


2 






1 


1 


2 






15 


14 


29 






4 


2 


6 







2 


1 


3 






2 


1 


3 






1 


0 


1 






1 


3 


4 


Latin American Studies 




1 

0 


1 

1 


2 

1 


iJiDrory 




2 


2 


4 






1 


1 


2 






1 


1 


2 


Political Science 





3 

2 


2 

1 


5 

3 






4 


6 


0 


oocioiogy“oui^i»t 




0 


2 


2 






0 


2 


2 






1 


0 


1 
















46 


46 


92 



screening and prior to participation in the program, academic subject concen- 
tration was really a reflection of the requirements of the jumor colleges at the 
time the interns appUed for positions. Occasionally an intern was hired to teach 
a subject, or subjects, other than his major — ^his minor field of roncentration, 
perhaps, or an allied area. Usually, however, suggestion of the major area repre- 
sents the teaching positions open at the time the candidates were hired. 

HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 

Membership in an honorary society may imply either a bri^t but primarily 
pedantic individual who repeats what he has routinely learned or a hi^y able 
and frequently independent, creative student. It further suggests that the indi- 
vidual member of such-and-such a society has fulfilled certain requirements 
deemed prerequisite to entering the or^nization, and that, from the total eligible 
student body, that person has been selected along with special others. Several 
interns are members of one or more honorary societies, many in specialized fields 
—sociology, journalism, engineering, and the like. Some students also noted that 



Table IV 

MEMBERSHIP IN HONORARY SOOETIES 



Number of OrgenUation 

Membershipe 



45 General academic honorary societies 
6 Special scholarships, fellowships, deans lists 
3 Graduated “cum laude** 

6 Phi Beta Kappa 

60 



NoU: Sever»l intem* indicated membeiehip in more than one honorary eociety. 

they had graduated “euro laude” while others aequired scholarship or made 
the dean’s list. Still other interns reported membership in Phi Beta Kap^. 

Table IV presents the total numbers of honorary organi2a»tions m which me 
interns reported affiliation and the number of designated memberskps m Phi 
Beta Kappa. If stimulation among colleagues is increased by association y.th 
academically able people who have achieved recognition tou^ memberships 
in honorary organizations, the junior colleges whose faculties include imtructors 
with backgrounds similar to those of our interns must, indeed, be stimulatmg 
institutions in which to work. 



Table V 

AGE AND SEX OF INTERNS 



Year 


Sex 


Number of 
Subjects 


AgeBmnge 


KtdUn 

Age 


1964r-1966 


. . . Male 


8 


25-50 


28 


u u . . . 


. . . Female 


1 


40 


40 


a u 


. . . Total 


9 


2&-50 


28 


1965-1966 




14 


22-44 


28.5 


« “ . . . . 


Female 


6 


22-47 


40.5 




Total 


20 


22-47 


29 


1966-1967 


Male 


9 


23-54 


25.5 


a u 


Female 


8 


23-47 


36 




Total 


17 


23-47 


32 


Total No. of Subjects 




46 


22-54 


29 


40 









AGE AND SEX 

Still other ways of describing the interns involved in the UCLA junior college 
program are in teims of age and sexjOf the total forty-six subjwts, there were 
t hir ty men and sixteen women. Ages for the total group of forty-six inten^^gw 
from twenty-two to fifty-four years, with a median age of twenty-nine. This dis- 
tribution may be further classified by separating the subjects into the ye^ in 
which they acted as teaching interns. Table V shows such a division, describing 
age ranges and median ages. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Some interns entered the program directly from college and miiversity 
studies with newly acquired master’s degrees and with little or no previous work 
experience but others had had an extensive employment background. Althou^ 
backlog of time invested in several fields is considered to be an asset, one of the 
requirements for entrance into the program was that applicants have either a 
fwipitwal or no experience as professional teachers. Several interns had served 

Table VI 

PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE DESIGNATE D BY TEACHING INTERNS 

Number of 
Interns 

Occupation Indicating 

This Am 

Actress J 

Air Force Officer 

Auto-tour Counselor * 

Book Company Buyer ^ 

Department Store Buyer J 

Editor, Writer ’ 

Employment Security Officer J 

Engineer 

Juvenile Hall Group Counselor 

Librarian 

Not Specified 

Priest 

Probation Officer ^ 

Recreation Worker ^ 

Rehabilitation and Marriage Counselor ^ 

Social Worker 

Speech Therapist 



Teaching Assistant, Research Assistant or Reader l* 

Technical Writer, Editor 

• One intern, briefly deecribed previouely, reported teaching experience many years earUer; she was the 
only exception to the "no-teaching’’^ requirement for program participants. 
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as graduate teaching assistants or as part-time instructors while they worW 
on graduate degrees, but only one intern had actually been employed u a full- 
time teacher, many years previously. She was the one participant who com- 
pleted all program requirements but refused to supply follow-up information 
after she had assumed her responsibilities as a junior college teacher. ^ 

Because many of the subjects were older than the usual “student teacher, 
and had thus been out of college for some years before entering the internship 
program, a considerable amount of experience in areas other than pe^go©^ 
was reported. The occupations reported by the subjects are shown m Table 
In a few instances, an intern had spent an equal amount of time in two fields 
and saw fit to report both of these. Positions as teachers and research assistants 
were considered to be student j(*s, but when these were especiaUy indicated 
by the respondents, who thereby emphasized their felt importance, they were 
tabulated. For the younger subjects, these “student jobs” were frequently the 
only positions previously held. 

The several areas of designated work experiences follow the general pattern 
that seems to be developing in regard to the people who elected to become 
teaching interns in the junior college program. They are a oiverse group of 
people vidth exceUent ^d varied backgrounds. This pattern establishes no one 
major focus but points to a multitude of foci; it reveals no one tjjqie of back- 
groimd, but a variety of backgrounds. With these vari^ academic and voca- 
tional backgrounds, the interns might well be representative of many individuals 
who approach the new task of teaching in junior colleges without having had 
previous teaching experience. 

Table Vn 

PLACEMENT OF INTERNS ON SUBJECT-AREA EXAMINATION 



Rank 



No. of Studeats 
Flaoing in Tbia 
Category 



1 

2 

3 

6 

7 

13 

14 

16 

18 

28 

32 

39 

Disqualified 

Eliminated 

Unsuccessful 

N - 31 



« 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 




CITY EXAMINATION PLACEMENTS 

AlthouA candidates may be employed to teach in junior colleges to 
Angeles Qty School District before taking certain examini ^, satistactoiy 
«Jes on th^ tests ate essential for conttoatog employmtmt Thew esamma 
tions test knowledge of and teaching te^iques in subiect^; 

for eiample-business, managanent. and finance; philosophy; “?• 

Of the forty-six subjects who comprise our three groups 
took *e Los Angeles City School Examinations at somej^mt dumg theit totem 
year. Unfortunately, information is not available regardmg the 
Lchers taking ea4 examination; therefore, pl^ent s<«rmampr^ 
in terms of actual rank rather than to percentile Tcbte VII 

nodtions attained by each of these thirty-one subjecte. AB but four m^ 
^ced successfully on the examinations, with many la^g “ 

L exams in their subject areas. Particularly outstandmg were the four mt^ 
in English who, to winter 1966, took first, second, fifth, and ei^twn* prahons 
amo4 ISO people who took the eli^ility examination m that subject area. 

HOLDING POWER 

Research on college student dropouts has continued oyer a ^nod of more 
thi^ y^ars. and yet attrition rates are sUll notoriously h#. In the jumor 
colleee toil rates are frequently even greater than they are for higher educa- 
tion Is’ a whole. Althou^ many investigators have b^ tystemah^ ^- 
cemed with general attriUon factors, the questions of holtog powers of pm- 
ticular teachels has not been resolved. Is there a relationship 
teachers and their students which may be expressed m terms of hold or diop- 
Wesf Is one type of teacher more likely to have a greater number 
tl^ another? How does the beginning teacher’s drop rate com^ to too 
an experienced instructor to simfiar courses? 

greato holding power than age and experience? And, finallyjvhere ^ 
tanior coUege totem stand as far as attrition rates are mncemed when he com- 
nares to all teachers to his school who instruct to sunilar courses? 

'Tim 2rt to ansiver these questions, toe 1965-19M junior colfoge m^ 
were asked to respond to a brief questioimaire whijh called for sjmcific infonira- 
tion about toe number of students initially enrolled m their classK and to 
n...iiher enrolled at the end of the semester. Similarty, deans of instmchon were 
asked to provide attrition figures for aU sections of toe same course teu^t by 
all teachi to toe same year. These attempts to secure date were “t mm- 
pletely successful Some junior colleges were rductant to disclose l^J^P 
rates on grounds that “the confidential nature of this material ^tects toe in- 
dividual teacher.” Several totems repotted that they M not We complete 
records. And, when schools did report data, Ihey ^uped all teachers fogdh^ 
younger and older, beginning and experienced. Therefore, cmnpansons which 

could be made were, at best, very general. 

Table VIII presents the material gathered from nmo parbcipatmg sdiools 
and from seven^ totems of the 1965-19d6 group. Thirty-one different classes 
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or sections of similar classes represented ten general fields. It may be seen that the 
average attrition rate for the interns’ classes was 22.5 per cent while the average 
attrition rate for all classes combined in the same neld for all teachers in that 
saine school was 20.7 per cent. Intern drop rates were higher in seven classes; 
lower in three classes. The greatest discrepancy between the interns’ reported 
drop and that given by all teachers was in the library science classes where 
tfte reported difference was 27 per cent in favor of the intern. Political science 

Table Vm 

ATTRITION RATES IN INTERN CLASSES AND IN 
SIMILAR CLASSES CONDUCTED BY ALL TEACHERS 



Class 


Per Cent 
Intern 
Drop Hate 


Per Cent 
All Teachers 
Drop Hate 


Difference 


Biology 


27 


23 


4 


English (assorted) 


28 


23 


5 


History 


20 


18 


2 


Journalism 


25 


27 


- 2 


Library Science 


17 


44 


-27 


Mathematics 


30 


24 


6 


Political Science 


26 


9 


17 


Physics 


14 


21 


- 7 


Sociology 


26 


12 


14 


Speech 


12 


6 


6 




225 


207 




Average percent 


22.5 


20.7 





Total No. of Different Courses. . = 31 

Total No. of Fields = 10 

Total No. of Interns Responding = 17 



classes accounted for a difference of 17 per cent for all classes. It would thus 
appear that while the attrition rates are not as hi^ as reported for some schools 
as a whole (and not as low as others suggest), the drops in intern classes are 
fairly comparable to those of all teachers. While the interns did not, therefore, 
achieve notably lower drop figures, they nonetheless were able to hold their 
own in comparison with both new and experienced teachers taken as a whole. 

COMMENTS 

Our final attempt to describe the junior college teaching interns is in terms 
of their own expressed feelings regarding the program and their experiences 
as beginning teachers. These reactions occurred chiefly in response to a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the courses which the interns were building in their 
schools. This inquiry was geared to ascertaining whether interns were using the 
defined-objectives focus^ seen as the primary thrust in their training course, and 
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tc their future plans. Their comments seem to better illustrate Ae impact of Ae 
UCLA Junior College Teaching Internship Program upon Ae interns Aem- 
seives Aan any furAer discussion could possibly indicate. 

One intern wrote: 

Each semester of a course seems to need to be planned anew • • • found only e 

broadest objectives workable . . . Often my most successful course 

« frkwar/l 4in nhifictive of usuic morc detail in writing, 



From one of Ae women: 

Tie couTie was worthwhile. I am preaendy 
to use what I learned in the internship program when I teach at a four-year couege. 

Another hiAly rated intern felt the greatest difficulties in biffidlng a romse 
around specifo objectives was “the disparity in capability level of 
JC class. TTiis, I feel, presents the most characteristic challenge of JC instruc- 

tion.” He ArAer suggested Aat: 

nbiectives afford a teacher a constant direction, purpose and perepective. He may 
change ^d alter his local or immediate number objectives but his broader objecbves 
lend him substance and keep him always within a valid framework . . . It is 
best to formulate Ae “perfect” program seeking answers (for one is easily perplex , 
S^hS teSht before), anf he gets raAer questions [in Ae intern traimng pro- 
gram] This^pprSch is unsettling and somewhat disenchanting, but I Ank it assu es 
f Ster^haffy after Ae intern starts his actual teaching For Aen he resizes he 
mmt utimatelv tarnto his own creative resources and energies wiA a consistent aware 
SL^o^^iSv^nLlying his direction. Thus in a final sense, I A^ Ae most con- 
snicuous value wiAin Aerogram lay in Ae attempts to encourage Ae mtem to ques- 
tton and examine and investigate his latent resources within an objective frame- 
work. raAer Aan to cling to Ae more immediate comforts of answers, for there is no 
common manner which ^ teachers can share oAer Aan Ae desire to evolve in Ae 
student a state of consciousness larger Aan Aat which he entered the class wiA, and 
ATmr^^ln which Ais is done can be as diverse as Ae personaUties of Ae teachers 

who do it. 

Still anoAer intern reported: 

I intend changing objectives whenever I find more meaningful 
Aem WiA. Also.^I intend developing specific objectives for B and A students. At 
present I only have specific objectives to cover minimum requirements. 

From an intern who was not rehired to teach in Ae following year: 

I hone you will develop your program along lines which will not emphasize a need 
to sSy^specT^ and gfne^ral o^je^tives. There are oAer Aings to consider beyond 
Ae spurious rigor to which you are so passionately attracted. 




From a particularly outstanding teacher of mathematics: 

There were two dissatisfactions that arose . . . our inability to plan a course properly 
and therefore course outlines were put together with much grumbling. Now that I "have 
taught I feel it is impossible to construct a course properly until you have taught one 
similar to it . . . We were [also] bothered by the fact that we hadn’t learned how to 
teach. We began to realize that ones does no': learn to teach by a step 1, step 2, step 3 
process. 

. . . Fifteen hours a week is a heavy load for a new teacher. Long hours were spent 
every night in preparation for the next day’s classes. Teaching took all m/ strength and 
concentration . . . planning something special for one class would not allow enough 
time for preparation for the others ... I didn’t have a very good idea of how much me 
students could learn and how fast . . . My first year of teaching . . . was an exciting, re- 
warding and happy year for me. Teaching is more strenuous Aan I thought it could 
possibly be . . . 

The Universities do not consMer teaching as the primary function of their r ’'aff and 
this demoralizing attitude has communicated itself to all higher education. Lower di- 
vision students suffer the most since these students need good teachers. The Univer- 
sities do not realize the importance of training teachers at all except, of course, in die 
Education Department . . . What do Junior college teachers need? They need mental 
stimulation in their oivn field of interest. Thoj’ need to discuss new id«as in eduoation. 
They need to be encouraged and supported in attempting to bring about worthwhile 
changes. 

. . . Perhaps you can’t “train” a college teacher. Why is it that some colleges are 
outstanding in lower division education and otliers are poor? The immediate reply is: 
“The students are better.” What nonsense! The teachers are better. A program to pre- 
pare lower division teachers for their new responsibilities and to muke them avyare 
of what the superior teacher is doing in his classroom is an important need in our 
system and a need the internship program is trying to fill. 

And from one of the more expressive interns, who was apparently still en- 
joying her own “soul searching^’: 

Being myself a product of the lecture system, I assumed that teaching meant pri- 
marily lecturing. What knowledge I had gained with sweat and pleasure, I would 
impart with fervor to roomsfiil of eager students. When I had fantasies about myself 
as a teacher, I heard myself deliver lectures that were a composite of all the most 
brilliant lectures I had ever listened to. 

That seems comical now, but I might have stumbled along that worn-out path for a 
long time if the Junior College Internship Program had not made me aware that there 
is a difference between tea^ng and learning. The shift in my attitude from “liow 
can I best express what I have learned” to “how can I help the student learn this” had 
changed my whole concept of what school, at any level, is all about. I have discovered 
that if you want learning to be accomplished by students, you must use eveiy device, 
every aid, every last scrap of attention and insight and imagination that you have. 

Last semester I tried a mixture of specific objectives and Socratic-type dialogue; 
next semester I’m going to try for even more involvement on the part of each student. 
I already know there is no straight, royal road that leads to helping someone to learn, 
but I am everlastingly grateful to the internship program for jarring me off that 
narrow dead-end I was prepared to travel. I still blush and cringe a little when I re- 
member those brilliant-lecture fantasies. 

In summary, tfie follow-up data gathered as part of the research activities 
concerned with the UCLA junior college tecching interns gives us a further pic- 
ture of the kinds of people involved in this program. Not only do they present 
variety in background but they would appear to be generally adept in handling 
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he subject matter in their respective BelAs of ^ncenteation. The 
ranking first and the seven who ranked second in *en 
suggest that these totems were more than adequately ^ 

suWect matter wluch they were attempting to transmit f „ 

The information on attrition. whUe limited, suggest further 
as beeinnine teachers, were able to hold their own when compared to ho* ex- 
perienced and new teachers comprising the “all-tracher groups, ^^oldtoe 
Lre research is needed on the entire question of "" *'^3 

power of certain types or groups of teachers. The -oformabon which h« 1^ 
Lthered on this problem during the course of our research wiA *« ‘ 

encouraging in the sense that it shows first-time teachers to be about as 
at holding Students as the teaching group tokra as a whole. 
moi i que^ons than it attempts to answer, and these would seem to pom 

considerable need for further investigations. nrLA nroffram 

Finally, the comments from the interns regarding * P ^ 

and their new experiences were, for the most part, encouragi g. 
that the validity of a statement cannot be established frorn a subje iv 
regarding a participant's experiences, it should be noted that many o f J 
ments were offered voluntarily Therefore, we tend to beheve that the interns 
were sincere in their responses and were seriously involved in offermg com- 
ments and suggestions which would best represent their own feehngs and re- 
actions. In establishing other programs, these comments may ^ " 

lines which would both enhance teacher preparation programs and would lead 
to beS understanding, on the parts of school of education personnel and 
junior college teaching supervisors, of the feelings of teachers at vanous ra e 
levels of effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND CRITIQUE 

A teacher preparation program does not exist in isolation. Rather, it exerts in- 
fluence on, and is influenced by, societal contexts — those of the university in 
which it is housed, of the schools its serves, of the people it attempts to shape, 
and of the theories current in its disciplines. 

At the time the Junior College Teaching Internship Program was launched, 
UCLA was involved in a project concerned with the development of innovative 
modes of teacher preparation. The University had received a grant from the 
Ford Foundation which provided funds to develop and experiment with new 
procedures and rationales for the preparation of teachers. The School of Educa- 
tion recognized the importance of such experimentation because it was con- 
sistent with the School's commitment to take leadership in the preparacion of 
teachers and also to expand knowledge through research. Staff members in- 
terpreted their task as being one of translating theory into practice in actual 
school situations through trying out and evaluating a variety of innovative ideas 
in *^^acher preparation programs. 

HISTORY AND RATIONALE 

As the 1960 ’s opened, California junior colleges were consolidating a posi- 
tion of strength gained over fifty years of development. Their contributions to 
the state's educational structure were diverse and comprehensive. Almost a half- 
million students were enrolled in programs of general education, vocational- 
technical education, community service, remedial studies, and university- 
parallel work. As an educational force, the two-year colleges were having a 
powerful impact on the communities in which they were located. The nature of 
their identity, was, however, in question because of the multiplicity of their 
commitments and ^cause of their modes of operation. They were “hi^er edu- 
catioix" to the extent that they offered university-parallel and postsecondary 
work;, they were “technical institutes’' to the extent that they offered vocational 
training; they were “community servants’’ in that they offered something for 
everyone in their communities; and they were “public school’’ because they 
offered remedial work in basic skills. Their instructional practices were, for the 
most part, modeled on those found in universities and in secondary schools 
throu^out the country. 

Faculty members were being attracted to junior colleges from a variety of 
sources. Most teachers came from hi^ schools or from teacher education pro- 
grams oriented toward “methods and techniques’’ of teaching. The Licensing of 
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Certificated Personnel Law of 196P and subsequent amendments resulted, by 
early 1966, in a situation in which a person mi^t be hired as a junior college 
instructor with only a master’s degree in an academic subject area (or with 
comparable vocational training) and with no formal pedagogical preparation. 
Nonetheless, there was a moderate shortage of teachers in some fields and some 
oversupply in others. Furthermore, junior colleges, claiming to be "teaching 
institutions,” made continual calls for "good teachers.” 

Any program of teacher education must have a focus, a reason for being. 
Basically, if its purpose is to supply bodies to staff the schools, the services of a 
research-oriented graduate school of education are unnecessary. If its purpose 
is to make a lasting impact upon the people it serves and upon the institutions 
in which they will labor, it must direct its efforts toward some vision of desired 
behavior to be exercised by the people who pass through it and tow' '•d some 
vision of the nature of practices to be employed by the instructors in the institu- 
tions it serves. It must recognize that a teacher preparation program cannot do 
everything. It can’t, for example, restructure the personalities of the people who 
participate in it. It can’t teach its clients all possible procedures to be followed 
by them in the various institutions in which they will be employed. It can, how- 
ever, eliminate parochial and short-range, soon-to-be-obsolescent procedures, 
and focus attention on those things a teacher must know and do in order to 
make his own particular, effective contribution. 

The UCLA program took as its point of emphasis the extent of learning to be 
achieved by junior college students. It attempted to influence learning by turn- 
ing the attention of teachers-in-preparation toward defining the nature of that 
learning, predicting the extent of it, bringing it about, and assessing it. It at- 
tempted to motivate instructors to take responsibility for that learning. Nothing 
contained in this rationale required drastic restructuring of programs in the 
University or of practices in the junior college. The focus just described was 
necessary, however, if the program were to lead teachers to accept responsibility 
for student learning and if it were to encourage junior colleges to support 
teachers in that endeavor. This rationale represented less a rascal departure 
from previous practices than a valid philosophical focal point for the program. 

The program derived its thrust from five general purposes of the University 
and of the School of Education: (1) a role in preparing people for service in 
professions; (2) a charge to off<^r intellectual leadership to the educational com- 
munity; (3) a commitment to advance the frontiers of knowledge throu^ re- 
search; (4) an obligation to translate findings of research in learning into 
changed practices in the schools; and (5) a desire on the part of professors par- 
ticularly interested in the junior college to help that segment of education define 
its role by lending direction to the movement. 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

One of the major functions of the University is helping prepare people for 
service in professions. This is in accordance with its commitments to serve both 
students as individuals and society at large. Students gain professional training 



^ California Education Code, Article 1.5 of Chapter 2 of Division 10. 
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and the opportunity to enter rewarding forms of employment. Society acquires 
skilled practitioners to carry on the necessary work of the community. 

The UCLA School of Education programs derive from these general func- 
tions of the University in that they are designed for school and college in- 
structors, counselors, and administrators, current or prospective, who must have 
certain skills in order to serve effectively in their respective positions. The 
internship program particularly provides service to junior colleges by offering 
new ideas to them and new people to labor in them. It similarly provides service 
to graduate students who wish the enter the junior college teaching profession. 

Students desirous of entering the profession are afforded guidance, place- 
ment, and training through the program. The fact that candidates must have 
positions as full- or part-time instructors open to them in advance of their en- 
rollment in the program stems from a belief that it is a waste of resources to 
train people who will, in actuality, not serve in the capacity for which they were 
prepared. 

The core course taken by all interns focuses on the teaching-learning para- 
digm because learning is the overriding purpose of the junior college move- 
ment. The course eliminates those aspects of the teacher’s position which are 
considered to be better handled in in-service sequences and in orientations pro- 
vided at the junior colleges. Upon completion of the course, interns have built 
their own courses and have thus created frames of reference for themselves. 
Accordingly, when they embark upon their careers, they are more likely to 
have a definite purpose, focus, and direction of their own. Each course is com- 
plete with specific objectives and assessment procedures spelled out so that the 
intern may become both hyjrjothesis maker and tester. 

During the intern year che neophyte teacher meets with his fellows for two 
general purposes: (1) to report gains achieved by his students and (2) to be 
helped with problems usually faced by people embarkmg on a new profession, 
He submits rebuilt courses twice^—once at the end of his first semester and 
ag ain at the end of the intern year. By arranging with his immediate supervisors 
at the junior college for advance determination of the criteria on which he 
will be evaluated, the program attempts to eliminate mystery as to what he is 
expected to do. That uncertaintly is perhaps the single greatest cause of teacher 
failure.® 

By the end of the intern year, the neophyte teacher has a basic knowledge of 
his own ability to bring about learning on the part of his students. He has ob- 
served others teach and has evaluated them on their ability to plot courses and 
to attain results. He has served on committees at the college and has, in a sense, 
reconciled his academic discipline with his new situation as a member of a 
professional community. 

The program’s emphasis on preteaching identification of criteria for evalua- 
tion involves the junior college as a fellow participant with the University in 
preparing its own teachers. The agreement made between the intern and the 
ritiior college administrators usually may be subdivided into three broad areas — 

2 Roy G. Mikalson, “The Impact of 1961 Legislation Relating to Probationary Teachers on In- 
struction and Administrative Practices in CaUfomia Public Jumor CoUeges” (unpublished Ed.D. 
dissertation, University of Califoima, Berkeley, 1964). 
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Service to school and community, involvement in the teachers own discipline 
and professional service, and changing students. In that fashion the UCLA pro- 
gram and the junior coUege administrators help to communicate to the mtem 
the nature of his responsibilities. He learns what is and is not important at the 
college and is spared some of the uncertainties attendant upon one’s entering a 

completely new situation. ... i. r 

In essence, the program attempts to change the emphasis in teaching from 
teachers’ activities to students’ changed behaviors. It moves from the pracbM 
of viewing a teacher as one playing an ascribed role to a focus on results ob- 
tained. The training sequence is designed to avoid suggesting imitation or 
other teachers but to allow each instructor to find his own best way of b^^g 
about learning. In the program, no one method of instruction is sacred. The 
teacher is seen as empiricist and is encouraged to change procedures whenever 
necessary to achieve specified results. He moves from looking at his own ac- 
tivities to assessing attainment of objectives and to introducing self-correction 
on the basis of feedback. The program takes teachers from a preeMSting 
desire to test students for the purpose of sorting them to a procedure wherry 
they sample students’ learning. It is designed to transmit the understanding that 
information is to be found everywhere. The teacher is not seen as one who goes 
to the pool of knowledge and draws out portions for his students to taste, but 
as the designer of learning paths leading to deliberate ends. 

PROBLEMS 

There are several problems associated with the program’s attempt to change 
people and procedures. One of these is the disciplinary orientation of aca- 
demic preparation experienced by students entering the program. Many stu- 
dents enroll in the program convinced that the achievements of their disciplines 
represent certitude on a cosmic scale; they wish only to apprise tiieir own s^- 
dents of that fact. They may have selected themselves to become teachers be- 
cause they held a vision of a teacher-model interacting with his students. They 
may have seen the teacher as a walking encyclopaedia— -as “one who knows 
rather than as one who exists for the purpose of causing learning. The fact that 
they are to be held accountable for learning achieved by their students rep- 
resents a new, alien, often disruptive concept. 

A second problem is the fact that although the program attempts to prepare 
teachers to cause learning, reward systems presently extant in junior colleges are 
not based on— and in fact conflict with— that rationale. The program is, there- 
fore in the anomalous position of deUberately preparing teachers to act one 
wav while junior colleges often recognize and reward them for acting in other 
ways. For example, junior colleges typically evaluate teachers on the basis of 
their observed performance in their classrooms. Little attempt is made to gather 
evidence indicative of the fact that students have or have not learned as a re- 
sult of teachers’ endeavors. This cycle of reward or punishment on the basis of 
what the teacher does is one which has a negative influence on the program s 

impact. 
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(Junior College Leadership Program, Occasional Report No. 3). Los Angeles. 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1962. Price, $1.50. 
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College Leadership Program, Occasional Report No. 4). Los Angeles: Univer- 
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8. B. Lamar Johnson, ed. The Junior College Library (Junior College leadership 
Program, Occasional Report No. 8). Los Angeles: University of California, 
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9. B. Lamar Johnson, ed. Systems Approaches to Curriculum and Instruction in 
the Open-Door College (Junior College Leadership Program, Occasion^ Re- 
port No. 9). Los Angeles: University of California, Los Angeles, 1967. Price, 
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10. Ervin L. Harlacher, Effective Junior College Programs of Community Ser- 
vices: Rationale, Guidelines, Practices (Junior College Leadership Progrmn, 
Occasional Report No. 10). Los Angeles: University of California, Los An- 
geles, 1967. Price, $2.00. 

11. Arthur M. Cohen, in collaboration with Florence B. Brawer. Focus on 
Learning: Preparing Teachers for the Two-Year College (Junior College 
Leadership Program, Occasional Report No. 11). Los Angeles: University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1968. Price, $2.00. 
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